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BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL. 








MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN WEST, 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


BrenyaMin West, the youngest son of John West and Sarah 
Pearson, was born near Springfield, in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the year 1738. His family, on both sides, sprung from 
England. His paternal ancestors had settled at Long Crandon, 
in the county of Bucks, on an estate now appertaining to the head 
of the Grenville family, so early as the reign of Richard the 
Second. Their origin does not appear to have been exactly 
known, until the subject of these memoirs learned that this branch 
of the West family was descended from Lord Delaware, a war- 
rior who distinguished himself at the battle of Cressy, under 
the immediate command of the Black Prince. About the year 
1667, they embraced the tenets of the Quakers, during the civil 
wars, and appear to have been zealous for the commonwealth ; 
Colonel James West having fought by the side of Hampden. 

As they did not emigrate to this country until 1699, during 
the reign of William and Mary, when religious bigotry had 
ceased to alarm, they do not appear to have been driven 
from their native land by the scourge of persecution. On 


the other hand, Thomas Pearson, the maternal grandfather, 


of our artist, was the friend and companion of William 
Penn; and it is not at all unlikely that he was urged, by .a 
wish to enjoy his religious opinions in freedom and securi- 
‘y, to repair to this continent. It ought to be recorded, to 
MAY, 1823.——Nno. 255. 45 
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354 Memoirs of Benjamin West? 


the honour of the elder Mr. West, that, having obtained a 
slave, as part of the marriage portion of his wife, he was 
so convinced, at that early period, that it was contrary to the 
laws of God and nature that any man should retain his fellow 
creatures in bondage, that he gave the negro his freedom, and 
afterwards hired him as a servant. This event, which occurred 
about the year 1752, made a great noise; and, after much debate 
the annua! general assembly at Philadelphia established it as one 
of the tenets of the Friends, that no person could remain a mem- 
ber of their community who held a human creature in bondage. 
In the month of June, 1745, when young West had not yet at- 
tained his seventh year he was entrusted with the care of his niece, 
the. a child in the cradle. The baby happened to smile in its 
sleep, and its beauty and innocence attracted his attention. 
This little incident, however trivial and unimportant it may ap- 
pear, developed the precious talents of our infant artist, and 
gave a decided turn to his future destiny. Observitig some 
paper on an adjoining table, together with pens, and red and 
black ink, he seized on them with an.instinctive genius, and at- 
tempted to delineate a portrait. In some ages this would have 
been deemed inspiration; for he had never seen a picture or an 
engraving ; far less had he beheld ‘any one attempting to copy 
the lineaments of nature. _Theenraptured mother instantly dis- 
covered the likeness of little Sally, and kissed her beloved son 
with much fondness and satisfaction. This curious incident de- 
serves consideration in two points of view: the sketch must 
have had some merit, since the likeness was so obvious, indicat- 
ing how easily the hand of the young artist possessed the power 
of representing the observations of his eye. But it is still more 
remarkable as the birth of the fine arts in the new world, and as 
one of the few instances in the history of art, in which the first 
inspiration of genius can be distinctly traced to a particular cir- 
cumstance, 
Soon after this occurrence Benjamin was sent to school. Pen 


and ink still constituted the objects of his amusement, until better 


materials were obtained from a party of Indians, who taught 
him to prepare the red and yellow colours with which they paint- 
ed their ornaments and war-belis. A piece of indigo at length 
put him in possession of the three primary colours. -Still, how 
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ever, he was destitute of brushes to lay on his paint; and as ca- 
mels hair was not then to be obtained, he found a substitute in the 
fur from the tail of a cat. 

The joy and surprise of Mr. Penington, a merchant of Phila- 
delphia, who was related to the West family, on beholding the 
apartment of a Quaker hung round with drawings of birds and 
flowers, induced him to present the young artist with a box of 
paints and pencils. To these were added, several pieces of can- 
vas prepared for the easel, and six engravings by Grevling. 
Such a rich treasure as this, while it prevented sleep for some 
nights, formed the means of attaining future excellence. At 
Philadelphia, whither young Benjamin had repaired, on a visit 
to a relative, the sight of the shipping, an object entirely novel 
to him, attracted his admiration, and he composed a landscape 
which exhibited a picturesque view of a river, with vessels float- 
ing on the surface, and cattle pasturing onits banks. A picture, 
by one Williams, of Philadelphia, was beheld by him with great 
wonder; and the perusal of the works of Fresnoy and Richardson 
decided his future destiny. He tried a new style of painting, by 
means of drawings with ink, chalk, and charcoal, on some pop- 
lar boards. He afterwards attempted the portraits of a lady and 
her children, and that too, with such effect as to obtain much 
employment for him in this line. The “ Death of Socrates,” 
was his first historical painting ; and the fame arising from the 
execution of this work procured for him the patronage and in- 
structions of Dr. Smith, then provost of the college of Phila- 
delphia. 

At the age of sixteen, it was determined among the Friends, 
after long deliberation, that Benjamin should be allowed to cul- 
tivate the art of painting. At Philadelphia, where he now set 
tled, the future president acquired new facilities in the progress 
of his favourite art ; and here, too, he met with full employment 
aS a portrait painter. His prices were two guineas and a half 
per head, and five guineas for half-lengths. But he did not con- 
fine himself to these, for he copied a St. Ignatius. “ The Trial 
of Susannah,” an origiaal work, was also undertaken by him; 
and in this, as in the ** Death of Socrates,” the principal figures 
were carefuily copied from living models., After passing eleven 
months at New York, during which he painted the picture of, 
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** A Student reading by Candle-light,” young West determined 
to visit the classical shores of Italy, in order to extend his views, 
promote his taste and obtain # knowledge of aH that had been ef- 
fected by the great masters. Accordingly, in 1760, he embarked 
on board a vessel destined for Leghorn ; after which he immedi- 
ately proceeded to Rome. There he was introduced to Cardi- 
nal Albini, who although blind, was still a great connoisseur ; 
and also to Mengs, a celebrated painter of that day. To please 
this artist, our young American gave him a specimen of his pro- 
ficiency in a portrait of Mr. Robinson, afterwards Lord Gran- 
tham. At his recommendation also he visited Florence, Bolog- 
na, and Venice. On his return to the Roman capital, he who 
had formerly exclaimed on beholding the Apollo of Belvidere, 
that it was “ the exactresemblance of a young Mohawk warrior,” 
now discovered, on the Egyptian obelisk, exactly the same hiero- 
glyphics which appear on the wampum-belts of the Indians. 

After passing through Savoy and residing some time at Paris, 
Mr. West went to England, where he arrived in August, 1763. 
His first excursion was to Hampton Court ; and he afterwards in- 
spected the paintings at Stour Head, Fonthill, and Wilton House. 
On his return he visited Sir Joshua Reynolds: and he also formed 
am acquaintance with Mr. Richard Wilson, the celebrated land- 
scape pafmter. He was introduced by Dr. Markham, afterwards 
archbishop of York, to Dr Johnson, and Mr. Burke; in the latter 
of whom he recognized the features of the chief of the Benedic- 
tine monks at Parma, and afterwards discovered that they were 
brothers. In 1765, Dr. Newton, bishop of Bristol, engaged him 
to paint “the parting of Hector and Andromache ;” while, for 
Dr. Johnson, then bishop of Worcester, he undertook “ the Re- 
turn of the Prodigal Son.” Before he left his native country he 
had formed an attachment to a young lady, and it was now his in- 
tention to return in order to be united to her. This, however, was 
prevented by his father, who conducted the bride to England, and 
the marriage took place in September, 1765. 

Dr. Drummond, then archbishop of York, became one of his 
most zealous patrons, in consequence of his success in painting 
for him the story of “ Agrippina landing with the ashes of Ger- 
manicus.” After hearing that passage of Tacitus read, in which 
he describes all the circumstances of that mournful affair, and 
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listened to the remarks of the prelate, he returned home, and 
composed a sketch for’ the picture, which was finished before 
going to bed. Next morning he carried it to his grace, who 
was equally surprized and delighted to find his own conceptions 
so hapily embodied in aform. By this gentleman, he was af- 
terwards introduced to the king, who proposed as a magnificent 
subject, * the final departure of Regulus from Rome.” His ma- 
jesty having ordered an attendant to bring a volume of Livy, 
said, “ I will now read the subject of my picture.” His royal 
patron was greatly pleased with the sketch which, at a subse- 
quent interview, was submitted ; and then commenced a partiali- 
ty for Mr. West, which continued without interruption during 
the long term of forty years. He was frequently invited to spend 
the evening at Buckingham-House, where he conversed on the 
best means of promoting the study of the fine arts in Great 
Britain. Here the plan of the Royal Academy was first canvass- 
ed and digested in 1768. 

The approbation which “ Regulus” received at the first exhi- 
bition, gratified the royal patron in no small degree, and he now 
determined to give Mr. West still further marks of encourage- 
ment. Accordingly, he desired him to paint another picture, 
the subject of which was “ Hamilcar making his son Hannibal 
swear implacable enmity against the Romans.” Mr. West had 
now finished his “ Death of Wolfe,” and was the first painter of 


his time, who exhibited modern heroes in coats, breeches, and 


cocked hats. Sir Joshua, Dr. Drummond, and even the king 
seemed to disapprove of this violation of the ancient costume ; 
but they all appeared to be convinced that Mr. West had treated 
the subject not only with great truth, but even with great digni- 
ty. As acompanion to this composition, “the Death of Epa- 
minondas” was suggested by the artist and approved by the 
king ; to which was afterwards added, “ the Death of the Cheva- 
lier Bayard,” as serving to illustrate the heroism of the middle 
ages, 

After consulting with several dignified ecclesiastics, the king 
at length formed the design of erecting a magnificent oratory, 
or private chapel at Windsor castle, for the express pufpose of 
illustrating the history of revealed religion, A grand flight of 
stairs was ordered to be executed by Wyatt, the royal architect . 
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while the building itself was proposed to be ninety feet in length 
by fifty in breadth, and this was to be adorned with thirty fine 
paintings, by the pencil of the subject of this memoir. 

On the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1791, Mr. West was 
unanimously elected President of the Royal Academy, a choice 
immediately confirmed by the king. His first discourse was 

| merely complimentary ; but he afterwards delivered several ora- 
‘4, tions on the principles of painting and sculpture, of embellish- 
ments and architecture; on the taste of the ancients; on the 


so 


ad 


errors of the moderns; and on composition in general. __ 

For pictures on various subjects, he received from the king, 
about thirty-five thousand pounds. 

The death of Mrs. West, in 1817, proved a melancholy event in 
the life of our artist. After‘an union of more than half a cen- 
. tury she was snatched away, at a period when his own health 
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began to decline, and death itself was but too truly anticipated 
by his friends at no very distant period. Accordingly, on the 
10th of March, 1820, this great painter expired, without a strug- 


ie 


gle and his body was deposited with great pomp, in St..Paul’s 
cathedral. 

A few years before his demise Mr. West declined the honour 
of knighthood ; it appears, however, that he was not averse from 
i distinctions of this kind; and, had circumstances allowed, he 
would have no objection to transmit hereditary honours to his 
posterity. 








REJOICINGS UPON THE NEW YEAR’S COMING OF 
AGE. 






Tur Old, Year being dead, and the Vew Year coming of age, 
which he does by Calendar Law, as soon as the breath is out of 
the old gentleman’s body, nothing would serve the young spark 
but he must give a dinner upon the occasion, to which all the 
Days in the year were invited. The Festiva/s, whom he deputed 
as his Stewards, were mightily taken with the notion. They 
had been engaged time out of mind, they said, in providing 
mirth and good cheer for mortals below; and it was time they 
should have a taste of their own bounty. It was stiffly debated 
amongwthem, whether the /asts should be admitted. Some said, 
the appearance of such lean, starved guests, with their mortified 
faces, would pervert the ends of the meeting. But the objection 
was overruled by Christmas Day, who had a design upon sh 
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Wednesday.(as you shall hear,) and a mighty desire to see how 
the old Domine would behave himself in his cups. Only the 
Vigils were requested to come with their lanterns, to light the 
gentlefolks home at night. | 

All the Days came to their day. Covers were provided for 
three hundred and sixty-five guests at the principal table; with 
an occasional knife and fork at the side-board for the Zwenty- 
Ninth of February: 

I should have told you that cards of invitation had been issued. 
The carriers were the Hours; twelve little, merry, whirligig 
foot-pages, as you should desire to see, that went all round} and 
found out the persons invited well enough, with the exception 
of Easter Day, Shrove Tuesday, and a few such Moveables, who 
had lately shifted their quarters. 

Well, they all met at last, foul Days, fine Days, and all sorts of 
Days, and a rare din they made of it. There was nothing, but 
Hail! fellow Day, well met—brother Day—sister Day,—only 
Lady Day kept a little on the aloof, and seemed,somewhat 
scornful. Yet some said, 7wedfth Day cut her out ‘and out, for 


‘she came in a tiffany suit, white and gold, like a Queen on a frost 


cake, all royal, glittering, and Epifhanous. The rest came, 
some in green, some in white—but old Lent and his family were 
not yet out of mourning. Rainy Days came in, dripping; .and 
sunshiny Days helped them to change their stockings. Wedding 
Day was therein marriage finery, a little the worse for wear; 

Pay Day came late as she always does ; and Dooms-day sent 
word he might be expected. 

April Fool (as my young lord’s jester) took upon himself to 
marshal the guests, and wild work he made with it. It would 
have posed old Era Pater to have found any given Day in the 
year. to erect a scheme upon—good Days, bad Days, were so 
shuffled together, to the confounding of all sober horoscopy. 

He had stuck the 7wenty First of June next to the Twenty 
Second of December, and the former looked like a Maypole sid- 
ing a marrow-bone. Ash Wednesday got wedged in (as was con- 
certed) betwixt Christmas and Lord Mayor’s Days. Lord! how 
he laid about him! Nothing but barons of beef and turkeys 
would go down with him—to the great greasing and detriment 
of his new sackcloth bib and tucker. And still Christmas Day 
was at his elbow, plying him with the wassail-bowl, till he roar- 
ed, and hiccuped, and protested there was no faith in dried ling, 
but commended it to the devil for a sour, windy, acrimonious, 
censorious, hypo-crit-crit-critical mess, and no dish for a gentle- 
man. Then he dipped his fist into the middle of the great cus- 
tard that stood before his left-had neighbour, and daubed his 
hungry beard all over with it, till you would have taken him for 
the Last Day in Deceméer, it so hung in isicles. 

At another part of the table, Shrove Tuesday was helping the 
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Second of Seftember to some cock broth,—which courtesy the 
latter returned with the delicate thigh of a hen pheasant—-so 
there was no love lost for that matter. The Last of Lent was 
spunging upon Shrovetide’s pancakes; which ‘4pril Fool per- . 
ceiving, told him he did well, for pancakes were proper to a good 
Sry-day. 

In another part, a hubbub arose about the Thirtieth of January, 
who, it seems, being a sour puritanic character, that thought no- 
body’s meat good or sanctified enough for him, had smuggled 
into the room a calves’ head, which he had had cooked at home 
for that purpose, thinking to feast thereon incontinently ; but as 
itlay in the dish, March Manyweathere, who is a very fine lady, 
and subject to the megrims, suddenly screamed out there was a. 
‘* human head in the platter,” and raved about Herodias’ daugh- 
ter to that degree, that the obnoxious viand was obliged to be re- 
moved ; nor did she recover her stomach till she had gulphed 
down a Restorative, confected of Oak Apple, which the merry 
Twenty Ninth of May always carries about with him for that 
purpose. | 

It beginning to grow a little duskish, Candlemas lustily bawl- 
ed out for lights, which was opposed by all the Days, who pro- 
tested against burning day-light. Then fair water was handed 
round in silver ewers, and the same /ady was observed to take an 
unusual time in washing herself. 

May Day, with that sweetness which is peculiar to her, in a 
neat speech proposing the health of the founder, crowned her 
coblet (and by her example the rest of the company) with gar- 
lands. This. being done, the lordly Mew Year from the upper 
end of the table, in a cordial but somewhat lofty tone, returned 
thanks. He telt proud on an occasion of meeting so many of 
his worthy father’s late tenants, promised to improve their 
farms, and at the same time to abate (if any thing was found 
unreasonable) in their rents. 

At the mention of this, the four Quarter Days involuntarily 
looked at each other, and smiled ; April Fool whistled to an old 
tune of “ New Brooms ;” and a surly old rebel at the farther end 
of the table (who was discovered to be no othér than the Fifth of 
Vovember,) muttered out distinctly enough to be heard by the 
whole company, words to this effect, that, “ when the old one is 
gone, he is a fool that looks for a better.” Which rudeness of 
his the guests resenting, unanimously voted his expulsion; and 
the male-content was thrust out neck and heels into the cellar, 
as the, properest place for such a doutefeu and firebrand as he 
had shown himself. 

Order being restored—the young lord (who, to say truth, had 
been a little ruffled, and put beside his oratory) in as few, and 
yet as obliging words as possible, assured them of entire wel- 

come ; and, with a graceful turn, singling out poor 7'wenty Ninth 
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ef February, that had sat all this while guum-chance at the side- 
board, begged to couple his health with that of the good compa- 
ny before him—which he drank accordingly ; observing, that he 
had not seen his honest face any time these four years, with a 
number of endearing expressions besides. At the same time, 
removing the solitary Day from the forlorn seat which had been 
assigned him, he stationed him at his own board, somewhere be- 
tween the Greek Calends and Latter Lammas, 

Ash Wednesday, being now called upon for a song, with his 
eyes fast struck in his head, and as well as the Canary he had 
swallowed would give him leave, struck up a Carol, which 
Christmas Day had taught him for the nonce; and was followed 
by the latter, who gave “ Miserere”’ in fine style, hitting off the 
mumping tones and lengthened drawl of Old Mortification with 
infinite humour. April Fool swore they had exchanged condi- 
tions: but Good Friday was observed to look extremely grave; 


and Sunday held her fan before her face, that she might not be 


seen to smile. 
Shrove-tide, Lord Mayor’s Day, and April Fool, next joined in 
a glee— 
Which is the properest day to drink ? 
in which all the Days chiming in, made a merry burden. 
The next fell to quibbles and conundrums, The question be- 
ing proposed, who had the greatest number of followers—the 


Quarter Days said, there could be no question as to that; for 


they had all the creditors in the world dogging their heels. 
But April Fool gave it in favour of the Forty Days before Easter ; 
because the debtors in all cases out-numbered the creditors, and 
they kept /en¢ all the year. 

All this while, Valentine’s Day kept courting pretty May, who 
sate next him, slipping amorous dillets-doux under the table, 
till the Dog Days (who are naturally of a warm constitution,) 
began to be jealous, and to bark and rage exceedingly. April 
Fool, who likes a bit of sport above measure and had some pre- 
tentions to the lady besides, as being but a cousin once removed, 
—clapped and halloo’d them on; and as fast as their indignation 
cooled, those mad wags, the Ember Days, were at it with their 
bellows, to blow it into aflame ; and all was in a ferment: till old 
Madam Sefituagesima (who boasts herself the Mother of the 
Days ) wisely diverted the conversation with a tedious tale of the 
lovers which she could reckon when she was young; and of one 
Master Rogation Day in particular, who was for ever putting the 
question to her, but she kept him at a distance, as the chronicle 
would tell—by which I apprehend she meant the Almanack. 
Then she rambled on to the Days that were gone, the good old 
Days, and so to the Days before the Flood—which plainly show- 
ed her old head to be little better than crazed and doited. 

Day being ended, the Days called for their cloaks and great 
MAY, 1823.—No. 253. 46 
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362 The Enchanter Faustus and Queen Elizabeth. 


coats, and took aa De, Lord Mayor’s Day went off in 
a Mist, as usual; Shortést Day in a deep black Fog, that wrapt 
the little gentleman all round like a hedge-hog. Two Vigils— 
so watchmen are called in heaven—saw Christmas Day safe home 
—they had been used to the business before. Another Vigil—a 
stout, sturdy patrole, called the Eve of St. Christopher, seeing 
Ash Wednesday in a condition little better than he should be, e’en 
whipt him over his shoulders, pick-a-back fashion and Old Mor- 
tification went floating home, singing— 
On the bat’s back do I fly, 


and a number of old snatches besides, between drunk and sober, 
but very few Aves or Penitentiaries (you may believe me) were 
among them. Longest Day set off westward in beautiful crim- 
son and gold—the rest, some in one fashion, some in another ;— 
but Valentine and pretty May took their departure together in 
one of the prettiest silvery twilights a Lover’s Day would wish te 
set in. 








THE ENCHANTER FAUSTUS AND QUEEN 
ELIZABETH*. 


‘¢ 1 do not say it is possible—I only say it is true.” 


ELizaABETH was a wonderful princess for wisdom, learning, mag- 
nificence, and grandeur of soul. All this was fine,—but she was 
as envious asa decayed beauty—jealous and cruel—and that 
spoiled all. However, be her defects what they may, her fame 
had pierced even to the depths of Germany, whence the Enchanter 
Faustus set off for her court, that great magician wishing to as- 
certain by his own wits, whether Elizabeth was as gifted with 
good qualities as she was with bad. No one could judge this 
for him so well as himself—who read the stars like his A, B, C, 
and whom Satan obeyed like his dog—yet, withal, who was not 
above a thousand pleasant tricks, that make people laugh, and 
hurt no one. Such, for instance, as turning an old lord into an 
old lady, to elope with his cook-maid—exchanging a handsome 
wife for an ugly one, &c. &c. The Queen charmed with the 
pretty things which she heard of him, wished much to see him— 
and from the moment that she did, became quite fascinated. On 
his side, he found her better than he had expected, not but that 
he perceived she thought a great deal too much of her wit— 
though she had a tolerable share of it, and still more of her beauty 
—of which she had rather less. One day that she was dressed 
with extraordinary splendour, to give audience to some ambas- 
sadors, she retired into her cabinet at the close of the ceremony, 
and sent for the Doctor. After having gazed at herself in all the 
mirrors in the room, and seeming very well pleased with their 
reflection,—for her roses and lillies were as good as gold could 
huy—her petticoat high enough to show her ankle, and her frill 


* From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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low to expose her bosom,—she sat down en attitude, in her great 
chair. It was thus the Enchanter Faustus found her. He was 
the most adroit courtier that you could find, though you searched 
the world over. For though there are good reasons why a cour- 
tier may not be a conjuror, there are none why a conjuror may 
not be a courtier; and Faustus, beth in one—knowing the queen’s 
foible as to her imaginary beauty—took care not to let slip so fine 
an opportunity of paying his court. He was wonderstruck, thun- 
derstruck, at such a blaze of perfection. Elizabeth knew how to 
appreciate the moment of surprise. She drew a magnificent ruby 
from her finger, which the doctor, without making difficulties 
about it, drew on his. “ You find me then passable for a queen,” 
said she, smiling. On this he wished himself at the devil, (his 
old resting place,) if, not alone that he had ever seen, but if any » 
body else had ever seen, either queen or subject to equal her. 
“Oh, Faustus, my friend,” replied she, “ could the beauties of 
antiquity return, we should soon see what a flatterer you are !” 
“ dare the proof,” returned the doctor. “ If your majesty will it— 
I but speak, and they are here.”’ Faustus, of course, never expected 
to be takenat his word; but whether Elizabeth wished tosee if ma- 
gic could perform the miracle, or to satisfy a curiosity that had of- 
ten tormented her, she expressed herself amazingly pleased at 
the idea, and begged it might be immediately realized. Faustus 
then requested her majesty to pass into a little gallery near the 
apartment, while he went for his book, his ring, and his large 
black mantle. All this was done nearly as soon assaid. There 
was a door at each end of the gallery, and it was decided that the 
beauties should come in at one, and go out at the other, so that 
the Queen might have a fair view of them. Only two of the cour- 
tiers were admitted to this exhibition; these were the Earl of 
Essex and Sir Philip Sydney. Her majesty was seated in the mid- 
dle of the gallery with the earl and the knight standing to the right 
and left of her chair. The enchanter did not forget to trace round 
them and their mistress certain mysterious circles, with all the 
grimaces and contortions of the time. He then drew another op- 
posite to it, within which he took his own station, leaving a space 
between for the actors) When this was finished he begged the 
Queen not to speak a word while they should be on the stage ; 
and, above all, not to appear frightened, let her see what she 
might. The latter precaution was needless ; for the good Queen 
feared neither angel nor devil. And now the doctor inquired what 
belle of antiquity she would firstsee. “ To follow the order of time,” 
she answered, “they should commence with Helen.” The ma- 
gician, with a changing countenance, now exclaimed, “ Sit still!” 
Sidney’s heart beat quick. The brave Essex turned pale. As 
to the queen, not the slightest emotion was perceptible. Faus- 
tus soon commenced some muttered incantations and strang’ evo- 
lutions such as were the fashion of the day, for conjurors. Anon’ 
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the gallery shook, so did the two courtiers, and the doctor, in a 
voice of anger, called out, 


** Daughter of fair Leda, hear! 
From thy far Elysian sphere ; 
Lovely as when, for his fee, 
To Paris Venus promised thee, 
Appear—Appear—Appear !” 

Accustomed to command rather than to be commanded, the fair 
Helen lingered to the last possible moment; but when the last mo- 
ment came, so did she, and so suddenly, that no one knew how she 
got there. She was habited a@ da grecque,—her hair ornamented 
with pearls and a superb aig-rette. The figure passed slowly on- 
wards—stopped for an instant directly opposite the Queen, as if 
to gratify her curiosity, took leave of her with a malicious smile, 
and vanished. She had scarcely disappeared when her majesty ex- 
claimed—* What! that the fair Helen! I don’t pique myself on 
beauty, but may I die if] wou!d change faces with her !” “ I told 
your majesty how it would be,” remarked the enchanter ; * and 
yet there she is, as she was in her best days.’ “ She has, howev- 
er, very fine eyes,” observed Essex ! “ Yes,” said Sidney, “ they 
are large, dark, and brilliant—but after all, what do they say ?”’ 
added he, correcting himself. ‘ Nothing,” replied the favourite. 
The Queen, who was this day extravagantly rouged, asked if they 
did not think Helen’s tint too china-white. ** China !”’ cried the 
earl ; “ Delf rather.” “ Perhaps,” continued the queen, “ it was 
the fashion of her time, but you must confess that such turned-in 
toes would have been endured in no other woman. I don’t dis- 
like her style of dress, however, and probably I may bring it 
round again, in place of these troublesome hoops, which have 
their inconveniences.”’ “QO, as to the dress,” chimed in the 
favourite—* let it pass, it is well enough, which is more than can 
be said for the wearer.’’ A conclusion, in which Sidney heartily 
joined, rhapsodying—— 

**O Paris, fatal was the hour, 

When, victim to the blind God’s power, 
Within your native walks you bore 
That fire-brand from a foreign shore ; 
Who— ah so little worth the strife !— 
Was fit for nothing, but a wife.” 


“ Odd’s my life now,” said her majesty,——“ but I think she looks 
fitter for any thing else, Sidney !—my lord of Essex, how think 
you ?”’ “ As your majesty does,” returned he ;—“ there is a mean- 
ing in that eye.’— Anda minute past they said their was none,” 
thought Faustus. , 

This liberal critique on the fair Helen being concluded, the 
Queen desired to see the beautiful and hopeless Mariamne. The 
enchanter did not wait to be twice asked; but he did not chose 
to invoke a princes who had worshipped at holy altars in the 
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same manner as he had summoned the fair pagan. It was then 
by way of ceremony, that turning four times to the east, three 
the south, two to the west, and only once to the north, heuttered, 
with great suavity, in Hebrew— 


‘* Lovely Mariamne, come ! 
Though thou sleepest far away, 
Regal spirit ! leave thy tomb ! 

Let the splendours round thee play, 
Silken robe and diamond'stone, 
Such as, on thy bridail-day, 

Flash’d from proud Judea’s throne.” 


Scarcely had he concluded, when the spouse of Herod made 
her appearance, and gravely advanced into the centre of the gal- 
lery, where she halted, as her predecessor had done. She was 
robed nearly like the high priest of the Jews, except that instead 
of the tiara, a veil, descending from the crown of the head, and 
slightly attached to the cincture, fell far behind her. T ‘hose 
graceful and flowing draperies, threw over the whole figure of 
the lovely Hebrew an air of indescribable dignity. After’ having 
stopped for several minutes before the company, she pursued her 
way,—but without paying the slightest parting compliment to the 
haughty Elizabeth. “Is it possible,” said the queen, before she 
had well disappeared—* is it possible that Mariamne was such 
a figure as that ?—such a tall, pale, meagre, melancholly-looking 
affair, to have passed for a béauty through so many centuries !” 
“ By my honour,” quoth Essex, “had I been in Herod’s place, 
I should never have been angry at her keeping her distance.”’ 
* Yet I perceived,” said Sidney, “ a certain touching languor in 
the countenance—an air of dignified simplicity.””’ Her majesty 
looked grave. ‘Fye, fye,’ returned Essex, “ It was haughtines 
—her manner is ful! of presumption,—aye, and even her height.” 
The Queen having approved of Essex decission—on her own part, 
condemned the princess for her aversion to her spouse, which, 
though the world alleged to have been caused by his being the 
cut-throat of her family, she saw nothing to justify, whatever a 
husband might be. A wife was a wife ; and Herod had done quite 
right in cutting off the heads of the offenders. Faustus, who af- 
fected universal knowledge, assured her majesty that all the his- 


torians were in error on that point; for he had had it himself 


from a living witness, that the true cause of Herod’s vengeance 
was his spiteful old maid of a sister—Salome’s overhearing Ma- 
riamne—one day at prayers—beg of heaven to rid her of her 
worthless husband. After a moment of thought, the Queen, with 
the same indifference with which she would have called for her 
waiting-maid—desired to see Cleopatra; for the Egyptian queen 
not having been quite as comme il fant as the British, the latter 
treated her accordingly. The beautiful Cleopatra quickly made 
her appearance at the extremity of the gallery,—and Elizabeth 
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expected that this apparition would fully make up for the disap- 
pointment which the others had occasioned. Scarcely had she 
entered when the air was loaded with the rich perfumes of Arabia. 
Her bosom (that had been melting as charity) was open as day, 
——a loop of diamonds and rubies gathered the drapery as much 
above the left knee, as it might as well have been below it,—-and 
a woven wind of transparent gauze, softened the figure which it 
did not conceal. In this gay and gallant costume, the mistress 
of Antony glided through the gallery, making a similar pause as 
the others. No sooner was her back turned, than the courtiers 
began totear her person and frippery to pieces,—the Queen cal- 
ling out, like one possessed, for paper to burn under her nose, to 
drive aw ay the vapours occasioned by the gums with which the 
mummy was filled,—declared her insupportable in every sense, 
and far beneath even the wife of Herod, or the daughter of Leda, 
—shocked at her Diana drapery, to exhibit the most villainous 
lege in the world,—and protested that a thicker robe would have 
much better become her. Whatever the two courtiers might 
have thought, they were forced to join in these sarcasms, which 
the frail Egyptian excited in peculiar severity. “ Such a cocked 
nose !’’ said the Queen. ‘ Such impertinent eyes!” said Essex. 
Sydney, in addition to her other defects, found out that she had 
too much stomach and too little back. “ Say of her as you please,” 
returned Faustus——“ one she is, however, who led the Master of 
the World in her chains. But madam,” added he, turning to the 
Queen, * as these far-famed foreign beauties are not to your taste, 
why go beyond your own kingdom, England, which has always 
produced the models of female perfection—as we may even at 
this moment perceiv e—will furnish an object perhaps worthy of 
your attention in the fair Rosamond.” 

Now Faustus had heard that the queen fancied herself to re- 
semble the fair Rosan ond; and no sooner was the name men- 
tioned, than she was all impatience to see her. “ There is a 
secret instinct in this impatience,” observed the Doctor, crafti- 
ly ; “for, according to tradition, the fair Rosamond had much 
resemblance to your majesty, though, of course, in an inferior 
style.’ “Let us judge—let us judge’”-—replied the queen hasti- 
ly, “ but from the moment she appears, Sir Sidney, I request of 
you to observe her minutely, that we may have her description, if 
she is worth it.” 

This order being given, and some little conjuration made, as 
Rosemond was only a short distance from London, she made her 
appearance ina second. Even at the door, her beauty charmed 
every one, but as she advanced, she enchanted them ; and when 
she stopped to be gazed at, the admiraticn of the company, with 
difficulty restrained to signs and looks, exhibited their high ap- 
probition of the taste of Henry II. Nothing could exceed the 
simplicity of her dress—and yet in that simplicity she effaced 
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the splendours of day—at least to the spectators. She waited 
before them a long time, much longer than the others had done; 
and, as if aware of the command the Queen had given, she turn- 
ed especially towards Sidney, looking at him with an expressive 
smile,—but she must go at last; and she was gone,——“ My, Lord,”’ 
said the Queen, “ what a pretty creature ! I never saw any thing so 
charming in my life,—Whatafigure ! what dignity without affec- 
tation! what brilliancy without artifice ! and itis said that Iresem- 
ble her. My lord of Essex, what say you?” My lord thought 
what, would to heaven you did; I would give the best steed in 
my stable that you had even an ugly likeness to her. But he 
said, “ Your majesty has but to make the tour of the gallery in 
her green robe and primrose petticoat, and if our magician him- 
self would not mistake you for her, count me the greatest —— 
ef your three kingdoms.” 

During all this flattery with which the favourite charmed the 
ears of the good Queen, the poet Sidney, pencil in hand, was 
sketching the vision of the fair Rosamond. Her majesty then 
commanded it should be read, and when she heard it, pronounc- 
ed it very clever; but, as it was a real impromptu, not one of those 
born long before, and was written for a particular audience, as a 
picture is painted for a particular light—we think it but justice 
to the celebrated author, not to draw his lines from the venera- 
ble antiquity in which they rest, even if we had the MS. copy; 
but we have not—which at once finishes the business. 

After the reading, they deliberated on the next that should suc- 
ceed Rosamond,—the enchanter, still of opinion, that they need 


not leave England when beauty was the object in question, pro-— 


posed the famous Countess of Salisbury—who gave rise to the 
institution of the Garter—the idea was approved of by the 
Queen, and particularly agreeable to the courtiers as they wished 
to see if the cause were worthy of the effect, i. e. the leg of the 
garter; but her majesty declared that she should particularly like 
a second sight of her lovely resemblance, the fair Rosamond. 
The doctor vowed that the affair was next to impracticable in 
the order of conjuration,—the recal of a phantom not depend- 
ing on the powers submitted tothe first enchantments. But the 
more he declared against it, the more the Queen insisted, until 
he was obliged, at last to submit, but with the information, that 
if Rosamond should return, it would not be by the way in which 
she had entered or retired already, and that they had best take 
care of themselves, as he could answer for no one. 

The Queen, as we have elsewhere observed, knew not what fear 
was—and the two courtiers were now a little re-assured on the 
subject of apparitions. The doctor then set about accomplish- 
ishing the Queen’s wishes. Never had conjuration cost him so 
much trouble, and after a thousand grimaces and contortions— 
Neither pretty nor polite, he flung his book into the middle of the 
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gallery, went three times round it on his hands and feet, then 
made the tree against the wall, head down and heels up; but 
nothing appearing, he had recourse to the last and most power- 
ful of his spells—-what that was must remain for ever a mystery, 
for certain reasons; but he wound it up by three times summon- 
ing with a sonorous voice,—— Rosamond ! Rosamond! Rosa- 
mond!’ At the last of these magic cries, the grand window 
burst open with the sudden crash of a tempest, and through it 
descended the lovely Rosamond into the middle of the room. 
The doctor was in a cold sweat, and while he dried himself, the 
Queen, who thought her fair visitant a thousand times the fairer 
for the additional difficulty in procuring this second sight, for 
once led her prudence sleep, and in a transport of enthusiasm, 
stepping out of her circle with open arms, cried out, “* My dear 
likeness!’ No sooner was the word out, than a violent clap of 
thunder shook the whole palace ; a black vapour filled the galle- 
ry, and a train of little fantastic lightnings serpentined to the 
right and left in the dazzled eyes of the company. When the 
obscurity was a little dissipated, they saw the magician, with his 
four limbs in the air, foaming like a wild boar,—his cap here, 
his wig there, inshort, by no means an object of either the sub- 
lime or beautiful. But though he came off the worst, yet no one 
in the adventure escaped quite clear, except Rosamond. The 
lightning burnt away my lord of Essex’s right brow; Sir Sidney 
lost the left mustachio; her majesty’s head-dress smelt villain- 
ously of the sulphur, and her hoop-petticoat was so puckered up 
with the scorching, that it was ordered to be preserved among 
the royal draperies, as a warning, to all maids of honour to come, 
against curiosity. 








ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. 
I. On the Importance and Necessity of aright Education, 


By Education I would be understood to mean not only the in- 
struction given to youth for the regulation of his manners, and 
for his improvement in literature and morals ; but every opinion, 
which he has imbibed, and every habit, which he has contract- 
ed; whether from reading, observation, and reflection; or from 
the influence of his propensities and passions, and of the exam- 
ple of his companions and friends ; the whole system of thought 
and action, which he has acquired’at that period of life, when he 
is released from the authority of his parents and teachers, and 
permitted to be master of his own conduct. The importance, 
and therefore the necessity, of a well directed education, in this 
comprehensive sense of the term, is so readily and so generally 
confessed, that to enlarge upon it may perhaps be thought an 
unnecessary waste of the time both of the author and the reader. 
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But there are men, who do not willingly admit the value of 
studies, which as Malherbe observes, have no tendency to lower 
the price of bread: and, indeed, the general truth seems to be 
acknowledged without definite ideas of what is comprehended 
under it; without the due impression of its utility upon the mind. 
A statement more in detail, therefore, of its use and advantages 
may possibly awaken a more rational and vigorous attention ; 
and may form no unsuitable introduction to a professed treatise 
on the subject. 

Every man is what his education has made him in a much 
greater degree, than superficial observers will easily believe. 
How far his principles and his conduct, his successes or his mis- 
fortunes, the happiness or misery of his life depend upon it, 
seems to be not fully known, or not duly considered. So help- 
less is the condition in which man is left by nature ; so incapable 
is he, not only of attaining science and enjoyment, but of provid- 
ing for his own subsistence and safety ; so much is he the crea- 
ture of the care of others, and of his own exertions; so won- 
derful is the difference between what he is at his birth, and what 
he becomes at his maturity; that amongst the other instances of 
his-superiority over the rest of the animal creation, he has been 
said, with hardly more boldness of language, than force of truth, 
to enjoy the proud pre-eminence of being his own maker; of 
enlarging and forming his various powers by his own diligence 
and skill. The human mind in its infancy has often been com- 
pared to a portion of paper without any impression; to an 
empty reservoir, or a vacuum in nature; and the comparisons 
are sufficiently accurate to illustrate the truths, which they are 
intended to support ; that the most simple of our ideas are not 
innate and unborrowed; that we have no acquaintance with ex- 
ternal objects, but what is received through the medium of the 
senses ; and consequently no principles of reasoning upon them, 
but such as are acquired by instruction and reflexion: in one 
word, no knowledge, but what we owe to education. 

Human knowledge has frequently been considered under the 
three principal divisions of history, of science, and of the arts; 
and these have been respectively assigned to the three great 
powers of the mind, the memory, the reason, and the imagina- 
tion. It is the peculiar province of memory to retain such facts 
as have been collected respecting the operations of nature and 
the transactions of mankind; of reason, to form comparisons, 
distinctions and conclusions throughout the whole circle of ethi- 
cal and mathematical science; and of imagination, to combine 
or diversify the ideas already acquired, and to exhibit them in 
the various and elegant productions of the statuary, and the mu- 
Sician, the painter, and the poet. Of these powers, however, 
the strength and extent in no small degree depend upon the cul- 
tivation they have received. 
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The art of memory, says Johnson, is the art of attention, We 
best remember that, to which we most diligently apply ; and this 
diligent application not only enables us to preserve in our recol- 
lectioh the particular facts on which it has been exerted, but 
gives new powers to the faculty itself; till the terms of a lan- 
guage, the narratives of history, and the demonstrations of sci- 
ence are retained with such ease and fidelity, as he only, who 
has made the experiment, will easily conceive. With respect to 
our reasoning faculties, itis obvious how greatly they are enlarg- 
ed and improved on all subjects, on which they have been stu- 
diously and habitually employed ; and that without such employ- 
ment and habit we should not be able, on one hand, to detect the 
fallacies of sophistry and the artifices of imposture ; nor on the 
other, to pursue the process of legitimate argument, and to dis- 
cover and enforce the conclusion. That skill and taste in the 
works of art; the powers required to produce them ourselves, 
aw to relish them, when produced by others, are wholly obtained 
by instruction and application, will not be disputed by him, who 
recollects, that these powers are possessed with respect to those 
objects alone, on which we have repeatedly exerted, or been 
taught to exert them. 

That our faculties in general are in a great degree acquired 
by time and study will be the more readily allowed, when it is 
considered, that without such application many of them will 
never be enjoyed; but that by negligence and inaction they will 
all be certainly impaired or lost. The quickness of the school- 
boy in the composition of an epigram, or the committing an 
ode of Horace to memory; and even the labourer’s strength in 
raising a weight, or his dexterity in manuel operations, are often 
augmented beyond what either had presumed to hope; and suc- 
cess and reputation are obtained, where nothing was expected 
but unavailing toil and unavoidable disgrace. That all men are 
endowed by nature with equal capacities, and that all by the 
same diligence might attain to the same excellence, it would be 
contrary to common sense and to common experience to main- 
tain ; but it may be safely asserted that our faculties both of body 
and mind are always improved and often created, by habit and 
exertion ; and habit and exertion are only other names for educa- 
tion. 

That all science is actually obtained by instruction and study 
will hardly require to be proved. Nature, it is true, must give 
the capacity; but it does not appear that nature gives any part 
of the science itself; or even the wish to obtain it. We are in- 
deed so eariy taught to covet information, that the desire is 
sometimes supposed to be instinctive and innate. But no man 
is ambitious to understand that, of which he never heard, and of 
which he never feit the want. The savage may wish to improve 
his dexterity in the chace, because he is aware it would improve 
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the comforts of his existence. But he feels no anxiety to under- 
stand the demonstrations of Euclid, or the beauties of the Iliad. 
Curiosity may be considered as the offspring, as well as the pa- 
rent, of knowledge. Information is desired only when the plea- 
sure of it has been felt; when its good effects have been expe- 
rienced, and one acquisition brings another within our reach. 
“ Knowledge,” says Johnson, “ always desires increase ; it is like 
fire, which must first be kindled by some external agent, but will 
afterwards propagate itself.” To direct the time to furnish the 
means, and to determine the objects of these acquisitions is the 
business of education: and this business will not be thought 
without value and importance, when it is considered, that the 
want or the possession of science constitutes the principal dis- 
tinction between man and man; between the most uncultivated 
savage on the barren sands of Africa, and the most polished inha- 
bitant of the happier climates of Europe. The difference be- 
tween the learned and the illiterate says Aristotle, is hardly less 
than the difference between the living and the dead. 

To some fallacious arguments against the utility of the arts 
and sciences, founded upon the mischiefs which they have some- 
iimes occasioned to individuals or to society; and to some mo- 
dern declamation upon the miseries of civilization, and the com- 
parative advantages of the savage state, it cannot be necessary to 
offer any elaborate reply. That reasoning which is drawn from 
the abuse of any object, has never been considered as conclusive 
against it, when more wisely employed. It is no objection to 
some productions of nature, that they may by different manage- 
ment be converted either into food or poison. It is no diminution 
of the value of learning to assert, that it may become, in the 
hands of one man asceptre, to govern the world, and in the hands 
of another a scourge to be dreaded, or a bauble to be despised. 

Nor are the benefits of education confined solely to the improve- 
ment of our intellectual faculties; they may and ought to be ex- 
tended to the regulation of our appetites and passions. With 
respect to our appetites, properly so called, it is certainly not in 
the power of instruction and discipline to augment or diminish 
the number which nature hasimplanted. All that can be effect- 
ed, and all that is required, is to confine them within the limits, 
which the understanding shall prescribe. But with respect to 
the passions, they mev ly skiifu! management be moulded 
to almost any form, and directed to almost any point. Fully to 
explain in what manner, and to what degree education influences, 
and ought toinfluence the affections of the heart,it would be neces- 
sary to detail acomplete system ofethics. All that is here intended 
is merely to point out what instruction and habit may perform on 
the subject, and the consequent obligation to perform it. The 
source of our passions is undoubtedly in nature; but the stream 
mav be so much augmented ; its direction or its colour may be 
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so greatly changed ; and its rapidity so much accelerated or re- 
tarded by those adventitious and counter currents, which art will 
always be able to supply, that little of the original spring will be 
discovered, ‘and still less of its influence and effects. Of some of 
those passions no undue violence would appear: of others the 
existence would hardly be observed, were they not called into 
action by accidental and artificial excitements; by the erroneous 
association of our own ideas; by the prevalence of the imagina- 
tion over the judgment; and by the extravagant value which 
opinion and fashion often capriciously affix to certain objects of 
our pursuit. The seeds of ambition or avarice, for example, 
may be implanted by nature; but the passions themselves can 
be matured only by the proximity of their objects. No man can 
be covetous till he has learned the use and value of money. No 
man can be ambitious till he has been made sensible of the ad- 
vantages of distinction and authority. In what estimation a 
garland of the leaves of the oak or the laurel was formerly held, 
and what personal dignity is supposed to be derived in our 
own times from the ornament of a ribband or a star, is it not 
necessary to state; but the circumstances may be mentioned 
with propriety to show to what extent instruction and habit may 
influence human affections ; and consequently how much in this 
respect is within the province and the power of education. 
Care must be taken, and if judiciously exerted it is never wholly 
unsuccessful, to guard the mind of the youthful student against 
all such associations of ideas, as are either absurd in themselves, 
or may be ruinous in their effects; and to preserve his imagina- 
tion in due subjection to his judgment; at an equal distance 
from indifference on one side, and from enthusiasm on the other. 
No opportunity must be neglected of pointing out to him where 
fashionable opinions are at variance with sound reason, and 
where popular applause is bestowed without justice; that he 
may never become the dupe of the one, or the slave of the other. 
He must be incessantly instructed to affix his notions of honour, 
and to rest his expectations of happiness, upon their proper ob- 
jects; not upon the elevation of his rank, the possession of mo- 
ney, or the ornaments of dress; but upon dutiful submission to 
his lawful superiors, and diligence in the pursuit of his own im- 
provement ; not upon licentious wit, or more licentious intrigue ; 
but upon learning, piety and virtue. This part of the business 
of education cannot be too strongly recommended to our teach- 
ers, and success in it cannot be too much applauded. 

Literary information is by no means without its use and value 
as a source of amusement for those hours of life, which are not 
occupied either by the pleasures of society or the duties of a 
profession. Aristotle reckons it amongst the advantages of a 
good education, that it enables a man to employ his leisure well. 
When the barbarian is not engaged in the pursuit of subsistence 
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or the stratagems of war, he wastes his time in the excesses of 
intoxication, or the inactivity of repose. But the man of science 
has employment for his unoccupied hours, which relieves his 
mind from the pain of vacancy, and of which even solitude can- 
not deprive him: for it cannot separate him from the possession 
of knowledge, nor from his habits of meditation and reflexion. 
‘The whole of life is allowed by all to be little ; yet are many por- 
tions of it supported by almost every man with some degree of 
impatience ; and in weariness or leisure, literature supplies a re- 
jaxation, not only more rational but more pleasing, than the 
saming table or the tavern. Epicurus, indeed, placed idleness 
amougst the delights of Elysium: but Montesquieu, with great- 
er justice, would include it amongst the torments of Tartarus. 
Idleness, however, is not more to be dreaded as the source of 
misery, than as the parent of vice. Its noxious influence 
upon the affections of the heart is universally known and la- 
mented; and nothing will be thought without importance, by 
which that influence may be resisted or diminished. A taste for 
literary pursuits, as it enlarges and diversifies our ideas, as it af- 
fords either repose without inaction, or employment without lassi- 
tude, has a natural tendency to restrain the impetuosity and to 
calm the tumult of the passions; and may therefore be consider- 
ed as one of the guardians of innocence; as one of the auxilia- 
ries of virtue. Reading indeed is not only a very pleasing 
amusement while it lasts ; but must likewise be reckoned amongst 
the most eligible modes of acquiring practical wisdom. The 
observation of Alphonso of Arragon has been often repeated, 
and will not be contradicted; that books tell us what we ought 
to know, without any sinister purpose in view ; without self-inte- 
rest, without flattery, and without offence. They will instruct 
us in our duty without mortifying us by a sense of inferiority to 
our teachers; they will reprove our foibles without subjecting us 
‘o ridicule ; and censure our vices without exposing us to shame. 
One of the important advantages of discipline and instruction 
‘nearly youth is the melioration of the temper. Without habi- 
tual subjection to precept and authority, every irritation would 
break forth into violence and outrage, and every desire would 
vecome ungovernable ; resentment of injuries, real or supposed, 
would exert itself in revenge; and impatience of restraint would 
soon ripen into disobedience and rebellion. That total disguise 
of sentiment, which constitutes hypocrisy; that dishonourable 
suppression of feeling, which is subservient only to private inte- 
rest; the passive submission of a slave, and the artful sycophan- 
cy of a courtier, these ought to excite in the ingenuous minds of 
youth, only contempt and abhorrence. But that decent and set- 
tled command of temper, which a good education is known to 
give, and habit to confirm, this is useful and creditable alike 
'o the individual and to society. To the former it preserves 
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tranquillity of mind, and to the latter good humour and good 
manners. It guards the pleasure of the lighter amusements, fa- 
cilitates the transactions of business, and adds grace to the per- 
formance of moral duties. 

The man of liberal education and polished manners seldom 
aggravates contention by any unjustifiable act of violence, or 
any unpardonable asperity of language: but in every quarrel, 
however trifling the object in dispute, the savage has immediate 
recourse to his firebrand or his knife. 

There is another advantage resulting from the circumstances of 
a scholastic education, of more value to the future man, than will 
at first sight be easily supposed; the power, by which, whatever 
can be done, can be done at once; by which intellectual wealth 
can be immediately produced in current coin ; that self-posses- 
sion, by which he can at all times determine and perform what 
the occasion requires ; that promptitude of thought and action, 
so essentially necessary to eminence in any public profession ; 
that ready and spontaneous eloquence, which is no less useful 
in business, than pleasing in conversation; that command over 
his inclinations and passions, which enables him to convert to 
his own purposes the passions and inclinations of others; that 
confidence in himself and his own strength, which guards 
him against surprise, and leads him to meet difficulty or danger 
without dismay—these advantages, with all their various 
branches and dependencies, are, not indeed universally and ex- 
i but the most early, the most frequently, and the most 
effectually obtained from the discipline, the studies and the 
amusements of a large and well regulated school. 

It is a familiar but principal purpose of education to prepare 
the youth for his future destination in the world. To the gene- 
ral improvement of his mind must be given a peculiar direction 
towards the object, on which it will be the most useful and most 
immediately required. This indeed is equally the dictate of na- 
ture and of experience. Human capacity is not sufficiently 
large for the comprehension of ail sciences ; nor is human life of 
sufficient duration for the acquisition. We therefore turn the 
attention of the pupil in early youth, to what appears most ne- 
cessary to the future man; that he may not only become fully ac- 
quainted with the subject, but attached toit by time and custom. A 
trade or a profession, merchandise or science, a public or a pri- 
vate station, require each their respective modes of preparation. 
In some measure, indeed, they require different objects of study, 
different habits of thought and conduct, and even different com- 
pany and connexions; and upon these depend 4 in no small degree 
the success of the youth in his pursuits ; his utility in his station; 
the comfort and happiness of his life. Education undoubtedly 
performs but half its task, unless it prepare us for the duties of 
our station in the world, as well as for the speculations or the 
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pleasures of science. It was the praise of the preceptor of 


Achilles, that he taught his pupil to act as well as to speak, 


What are usually called ornamental accomplishments consti- 
tute another of the numerous advantages of education. The 
features and the limbs are little less subject to discipline and ma- 
nagement, than the faculties of the mind. The accomplishments 
under consideration, however, like every other instance of dex- 
terity, can be acquired only by early imstruction and continued 
practice. But when once they reach their maturity in an easy 
and polite address; they complet what good temper had be- 
gun; they give grace to the manners of the individual, and faci- 
lity to social intercourse; they add new lustre to science, and 
new ornaments to virtue. ) 

Literature, however, with all its excellence and advantages, is 
only the inferior and instrumental part of education. Studies 
of yet greater importance demand the attention of the teacher 
and his pupil. Science is indeed one of the best means we em- 
ploy; but virtue and happiness are the benefits which we ulti- 
mately hope to obtain. Nor is it less necessary that instruction 
and study be early and constantly directed to these essential ob- 
jects, than to those, which seem to fall more immediately within 
the province and discipline of a school. If it be admitted that 
there are no innate ideas in the mind, it seems impossible there 
should be any innate principles of virtue. Before we can think 
and act with a reference to moral rectitude, we must be taught 
to comprehend its nature, and its rules; and in what manner and 
degree those around us are to be affected by our conduct. But 
if simple ideas are not implanted by nature in the intellect, it is 
absurd to expect that those ideas should be given in complicat- 
ed and extensive combinations. Though the maxims of our 
duty are so admirably adapted to our reason, and our situation, 
ihat whenever they are understood, they must be approved; yet 
there is no decisive evidence that they are natural and instinc- 
tive ; originally impressed upon the mind by Him who made the 
mind itself. Till a considerabie portion of time and labour has 
been employed upon the instruction of our children, they do not 
show much attachment to truth and justice, or much tendency to 
humanity and benevolence. On the contrary, indeed, they seem 
in general more disposed to seize for their own use, whatever has 
captivated their fancy, or promises to gratify their appetites; and 
to terrify and torture for their amusement whatever unfortunate 
animals chance has put into their power. History and experience 
uniformly and unhappily testify that care and discipline are indis- 
pensably necessary to form the human mind to virtue, as well as 
to science. The fruits of the earth do not more obviously require 
labour and cultivation to prepare them for our use and subsist- 
ence, than our faculties demand instruction and regulation, in 


order to qualify us to become upright and valuable members of 
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society, useful to others, or happy in ourselves. Learning and 
information of themselves tend to rectify the affections andimprove 
the morals ; and whenever superior abilities are united with cor- 
rupt principles, the union is as contrary to nature, as it is mis- 
chievous to the community. If indeed there be any truth in the 
fashionable doctrine, that vice is only error, and that evil is never 
chosen but when it is mistaken for good, then certainly must 
knowledge be the handmaid of duty, and the improvement of the 
understanding contribute to the amendment of the heart. But 
when the maxims of moral duty are engraven on the youthful 
mind, together with the truths of science, by continued and re- 
peated instruction ; when conviction has learned to approve, 
what authority first enjoined ; and habit has confirmed what con- 
viction has approved; then do they generally become the guide 
of conduct, and the ornament of life. Principles thus establish- 
ed may be occasionally neglected or transgressed ; but they will 
seldom he wholly corrupted or destroyed. The impression will 
hardly ever be totally effaced. But laxity in the system of in- 
struction is usually followed by such a laxity of principle, as 
no subsequent care can rectify. Such, indeed, there is too often 
reason to observe and to lament, as not even in its own ill conse- 
quences and the miseries of the transgressor can induce him ef- 
fectually to correct and reform. 

For the support of virtue, education has yet a more solema 
task to perform, to instruct the student in the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion. Some fanciful or malignant 
theorists of modern times have, indeed, maintained, that every 
man should be left to form his own notions of the great Creator 
from the contemplation of his works, and to regulate his faith and 
worship by his own discoveries and his own conclusions. But 
it is found by experience that sentiments of piety seldom take 
firm possession of the mind, unless they are impressed upon it 
by the instruction and habits of early youth: and religion is to 
be considered, not only as forming the relation between man and 
his God, as creator and creature, as governor and subject; but 
as the support of the relation between man and man; as the 
foundation and principle of moral and social duties. It is the 
only rule that is universal in its application ; the only obligation 
that is intelligible and unanswerable: the only law that is sanc- 
tioned by adequate authority. In support of these sentiments 
we have the concurrent testimony of all ages and nations. An- 
cient as well as modern legislators have united a religious esta- 
blishment with their political institutions ; and whether ac- 
quainted only with the doctrines of heathen superstition, or en- 
lightened by the pure theology of the gospel, they have equally 
prescribed the instruction of youth in the faith and worship, as 
well as in the arts and sciences, of their country. Here then is 
the most momentous duty of education; for here is of all that | 
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truly amiable and useful, the foundation and the completion ; the 

beginning and the end. Religion is equally the basis of private 

virtue, and public faith; of the happiness of the individual and’ 
the prosperity of the nation. 

If then there be any truth in the statement that has been given, 
if advantages thus great and numerous depend upon education, 
the forming the minds and manners oi the rising generation will 
be a work as important in itself as extensive in its effects. That 
application and industry will be necessary during the whole pro- 
gress from infancy to manhood is too obvious to need argument 
or evidence. Exertions, such as few are willing to make are re- 
quired by Cicero and Quinctilian from the future orator of the 
bar or the senate. What then must be insisted on from him, 
who aims at that variety of excellence, which forms in these 
days an accomplished character! But as the necessity of indus- 
try in early youth is founded upon arguments, to which child- 
ren are little disposed to attend, because little able to under- 
stand them; to enforce it becomes almost exclusively the busi- 
ness of authority; of that authority, which the parent supports 
over his own child, or which he delegates to the teacher. The 
proper exercise of this authority, indeed; the due medium be- 
tween unnatural severity and ruinous indulgence; the qualifica- 
tions of the schoolmaster, and the confidence that ought to be 
reposed in him; the necessity of mutual respect and support be- 
tween the preceptor and the father; and the disappointments 
which both must often prepare themselves to expect; these to- 
pics, and others connected with these, there will be in the course 
of these Essays frequent opportunities to discuss. They will 
recur in almost every page. At present, therefore, let it only 
be observed, that the due management of youth by parents and 
teachers, is a duty of which the magnitude is equalled only by 
the difficulty; and in the discharge of which the mischiefs of 
negligence cannot be excused, because they cannot be repaired. 
It is an obligation from which no authority can absolve them, 








ON THE AMUSEMENTS OF CLERGYMEN AND 
CHRISTIANS IN GENERAL.* 


WE are not told whether or not this little work, which is as- 
cribed to the celebrated writer of the Origines Sacre, was ever 
before printed,—a fact on which our own recollections do not bear, 
although there is an impression on our minds something like as 
if we had either heard or read of it ; and we conceive there is rea- 
son to be rather dissatisfied with the account of the manner in 
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which it was rescued from oblivion and brought. to light. All 
that is said on this point is briefly and anonymously given in two 
sentences, namely, 

‘¢ When Dr. Josiah Frampton’s library was sold in London (in the year 1729 
or 1730) his divinity books were classed in seven lots; one of which was pur- 
chased by Dr. Edwards. The catalogue of this lot mentioned a parcel of MSS: 
Among these the Doctor found one in Dr. Frampton’s own hand-writing, of 
which the following is a copy :”— 

But, waiving our ignorance as to their former appearance, and 
the ground of complaint now mentioned, we have no hesitation 
in saying that the dialogues are every way worthy of their assign- 
ed author, and that the publishers have conferred no inconsidera- 
ble favour by bringing them under our notice. We have read 
them with a degree of pleasure, and possibly edification, which 
we rarely derive from productions of greater magnitude and 
higher pretensions; whilst the good feeling, sense, and principle 
which they indicate, the ingenuity of reasoning and the vivacity 
of spirit displayed in them, impress us with an exalted and a very 
grateful idea of the individual, whose well-merited fame they are 
so likely to renew and extend. Nor will the character of 
Dr. Frampton, who appears in them in the subordinate station of 
a pupil or disciple, suffer, at least with the liberal minded, by the 
disclosure made therein of his early frivolity. On the contrary, 
it is to his credit, we think it will be allowed, that he so frankly 
acknowledges his follies, and that he demonstrated, by his own 
reformation, the efficacy of the counsel to which he was providen- 
tially subjected. Such, then, is our opinion of this work, and we 
proceed, without farther preamble, to justify it, by a brief ana- 
lysis and several specimens of its contents. A formal essay on 
the general topic, important as it undoubtedly is, would be quite 
out of place, and probably of less practical utility. 

Dr Frampton, to whom, ostensibly, we are indebted for the 
origin and the preservation of the dialogues, had frequent oppor- 
tunities, when curate of Wroxal, in Warwickshire, of meeting 
with Dr. Stillingfleet, then Dean of St. Paul’s ; and he was indu- 
ced, by circumstances, to cultivate an acquaintance, which ap- 
pears to have opperated a beneficial change on his behaviour. 
By his own account, he had entered the ministry with little soli- 
citude about the duties which he undertook to discharge. He was 
consequently, in various respects incorrect as to his conduct; and, 
though not a stranger to study, indulged rather freely in country 
diversions, trifling, if not dangerous amuseménts. But such as 
he was, the Dean entertained a regard for him, which he did not 
fail to express by means, and in a manner which genuine friend- 
ship only will ever hazard, and genuine worth alone ever tolerate. 
The occasion of the present admonitory and preceptive dialogues, 
which were carried on when Stillingfleet was confined by a fit of 
the gout, during one of his annual visits at the house o {Sir Roge: 
Burgoin, is thus narrated. 
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‘* We were sitting together, one day, after dinner ; and the Dean laying up 
his feet on a cushion, and being tolerably free from pain, began to rally me a 
little on my attachment to country diversions~—a subject he had often before 
casually introduced ; and on which he knew I had a weak side. I had brought 
him two young partridges that day for his dinner; and he began by expressing 
his obligations to me for my attention to him; and then asked me some ques- 
tions, which led me to give him.an account of my day’s exploits. 1 did not see 
his drift: and in the spirit of a sportsman, told him, that the late rainy season 
had made game very scarce—that the two covies, from which I had shot the 
brace I had brought to him, were the only birds I had seen the whole day, 
though I had been out from five in the morning till twelve at noon; and had 
walked upwards of fifteen miles. 

** Well, said the Dean, with an affected gravity of countenance, I only wish- 
ed to know the extent of my obligation to you ; and | find your philanthropy 
has done for me in giving me seven hours of your time to procure me a dinner, 
than I could have done (even were I as able to walk as you are) for any man 
in Christendom. 

‘‘ From being a little jocular, he became, by degrees, serious, I have often 
thought, said he, Mr. Frampton, igen I know your candour will excuse me) 
that the clergy have rather injured the respectability of their characters by 
mixing too much with the amusements of laymen. They not only get into a 
trifling way of spending their time ; but by making themselves cheap, they 
diminish the weight of their instructions ; and often give a sort of sanction by 
their presence to gaieties, which were better checked. It is a common speech 
in the mouths of licentious people, that they must be right, because they have 
the parson along with them.—Indeed a clergyman cannot be too cautious with 
regard to his character, It is a matter of the greatest delicacy, and easily sul- 
lied. If he act contrary to it, he always has a consciousness about him, which 
makes him jealous of every eye: and when he becomes hardened, he is among 
the most contemptible of mankind.—You will easily, however, understand that 
when I restrict the clergyman from joining too freely with the amusements of 
the laity, 1 am equally hurt with every appearance of haughtiness and morose- 
ness. Ifthe character of the clergyman is not marked with modesty and hu- 
mnility, it is bereft of its most distinguished graces.”— 

“‘It is very probable, my dear Sir, said the Dean, that my rules may be 
stricter than you would wish to comply with. I have thought often on the sub- 
ject lately, for the sake of a young clergyman, in whose well-doing I was much 
interested : but I had not all the success I hoped for, 

‘*T assured the Dean, I should endeavour to be a more observant disciple. 
i did indeed spend a considerable part of my time in amusements of various 
kinds ; butI was hopefulthat my errors proceeded more from inattention (the 
apology he was pleased to furnish) than from any bad disposition, 

‘*The good Dean was pleased to say, he believed me; and added some 
other friendly expressions, which not being to our present, purpose, I omit. He 
then asked me, what was my idea of an amusement; or how I should define 
it?” , 


After a little discussion, clerical amusement is defined so as to 
intend the “ exercise of the body,” and the “ recreation of the 
‘“mind,”’ while #t is also “ suited to the genius of the profession ;”” 
and then amusements are divided into three kinds, namely, the 
“riotous and cruel,” the “ trifling and seducing,” and the “in- 
nocent and instructive.” 

Among the first of these, Dr. Stillingfleet gives precedence to 
hunting, which, in defiance of fashion and his pupil’s predilections, 
he affirms to be improper ina clergyman. The spirit of his re- 
monstrance goes to the utter reprobation of this diversion, as#a 
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relic of barbarism, and the scource of much cruelty and vice. We 
give part of his arguments. 


«¢ Surely, said I, Sir, there is a difference betweep the pleasure of a pursuit, 
and a pleasure which consists merely in the act of inflicting death ? 

** Why, yes, answered the Dean, there is a difference ; but I know not on 
which side of it the advantage lies. If hunting be a more genteel species of 
butchery, it is certainly a more cruel one. The ox receives its death by an in- 
stant stroke ; whereas the hare is first thrown into convulsions of terror for four 
or five hours together, and then seized in the midst of its agony, and torn piece- 
meal by a pack of ravenous blood-hounds—As to your last argument, that hunt- 
ing rids the country of noxious animals, I apprehend you are mistaken in the 
fact. I rather think it tends to replenish the country with them. As one in- 
stance at least I can testify, that I offendeda whole club of sporting neighbours 
in a manner that was hardly ever to be gotten over, by giving a man half-a- 
crown for killing a fox which had thinned my poultry-yard. And I dare say, 
there is not a hunting squire in the country, who would not at any time give 
up a dozen of his tenant’s lambs, to save half the number of foxes’ cubs. Nay, 
I have often known covers of considerable extent left purposely in fields, 
or perhaps planted merely to decoy foxes into a neighbourhood, by providing 
a proper shelter for them.—But you have provoked me to say all this, by aim- 
ing to establish an alliance between hunting and rationality. 1 intended not 
to disturb the squire either in his riotous day, or his roaring night. I consider 
his malady as a surgeon does a mortification which has seized the vitals—be- 
yond all hope of recovery. What I mean is, only to admonish the clergyman 
not to follow his example. | 

‘*It is but just, however, to say, that examples to warn him might also be 
found in our own profession. [remember a clergyman in a neighbourhood 
where I once lived, who had two benefices ; but he spent little time at either 
of them, because neither happened to be in a sporting country. The huntin 
season he always spent near a squire in the parish next to mine, whose disei- 
plined pack was famous. With this gentleman, and his hounds, he lived on 
terms of the greatest intimacy. Indeed both the squire and his dogs looked 
up to him as their ablest leader. Though he wasa miserable preacher, he was 
uncommonly musical in the field: and could cheer and animate his sonorous 
friends with an eloquence beyond the huntsman himself, whose associate he 
always was, and whose place, on any emergency, he could amply supply. He 
was much readier at finding a hare than a text of Scripture; and though he 
was scarce acquainted with the face of one of his parishioners, he knew exactly 
the character of every hound in the squire’s pack ; and could run over their 
names with much more readiness than those of the twelve apostles. He had 
at length the misfortune to break his neck at the end of a fox-chase ; but not 
till he had first broken the heart of a very amiable woman, who had unhappily 
connected herself with him. 

«* Such a clergyman, said I, is hardly to be paralleled ina century. But in 
an inferior degree, I fear, there are many of our brethren, who allow them- 
selves great indulgence. Iremember a hunting clergyman, who received a 
very proper rebuke from one of his brethren ; and which I have reason to be- 
lieve was of service to him as long as he lived. He had been lamenting his 
unfortunate lot, in peing stationed in a country where there was no hunting. 
The other looking him full in the face, said with great gravity of countenance, 
and in a deliberate tone of voice “ At the great day of accounts the question 
will not be, where have you lived; but how have you lived ?”—All this howev- 
er, is Carrying amusement to excess. But suppose, Sir, when you are riding 
out, you happen to hear the hounds, is there any harm merely in taking a lit- 
tle exercise with them, if you do not joia in the riot of the chase ? 

** T hate, said the Dean, to see a man do a thing by halves. Is it right, or is 
it wrong’? [fit be right, doit boldly. If it be wrong, turn your horse another 
way, and take your exercise in a contrary direction. Never go tothe edge of 
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a precipice. You can hardly help going a little farther than you intended. I 
remember hearing astory of a clergyman, who was not remarkable for neglec- 
ting, at least the outward part of his duty, but once unhappily forgot it, through 
his love for hunting. He was eagerly engaged in a fox-chase, when the fox 
took to earth, as they call it; on which he cried out, “ Gentlemen, I must leave 
you: this puts me in mind that I have a corpse to bury at four o’clock this 
evening ; and I fear I shall be an hour too late.”—Besides, continued the Dean, 
you cannot well avoid, in this field of riot, at least if you are often seen in it, 
making an acquaintance with several, to whom, for your character’s sake, you 
would not wish to be known. But indeed, as I observed, to mix, in any de- 
gree, in these scenes of cruelty and riotous exultation, is unbecoming the cle- 
rical profession. Farther still, (to close my argument with Scripture,) I should 
wish you to consider, that as many good people, as well as I, disapprove a cler- 
gyman’s mixing in these riotous amusements, so of course it will give offence 
to all these good people. No man, therefore, who has the honour of his pro- 
fession at heart, would give offence, where the matter in question is of so lit- 
tle consequence as a mere amusement. Let him consider how strict St. Paul 
was in matters of this kind. St. Paul’s example is certainly not very fashiona- 
ble; but with a clergyman, 1 should hope it might have some weight. He 
gives us many hints which come home to the point we are now discussing. 
Hunting was out of the question. He would not certainly have permitted 
Timothy or Titus to hunt, if they had been so disposed. But he forbids us to 
give offence in matters that are of much more concern than mere amusement. 
If meat, says he, make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend. 

“‘I told the good Dean he had silenced me. I was afraid my love for the 
diversion had been founded rather on inclination than argument. But nobody 
again, I hoped, should ever take offence at my following a pack of hounds.” 


Shooting is then discussed, and, as might be expected, fares in 
the same way, the Dean not allowing to a clergyman any amuse- 
ment, of which “ shedding blood” is a necessary constituent. At 
the same time he contends that this is in a peculiar degree a cruel 
sport: and besides his moral objections, he specifies some inci- 


dental reasons why a clergyman ought to avoid it. For exam- 
ple, 

“‘ He can scarce be settled in any place in which he will not find the squire 
of his parish attached violently to his game, and jealous of every man who in- 
terferes with him in this great point. He is especially jealous of the clergy- 
man, whom he considers as aninterloper. I have known many clergymen get 
into silly squabbles on this score ; and by making themselves obnoxious to the 
squire, render themselves much less able to be of service in their parishes. 
On many occasions the squire’s countenance may be of great use to the cler- 
gyman in managing his parochial affairs; and it is highly imprudent to lose his 
assistance for a trifle.” 

‘I should wish still farther to suggest to you, continued the Dean, that if 
any mischance, in these violent exercises, should happen to a clergyman, it 
tells much worse than when it happens to another person. How oddly would 
it sound, if the parish were told on a Sunday there could be no service, because 
the parson had put out his shoulder the day before, by a fall ata fox-chase ? 
{f a clergyman lose a hand or an eye in shooting, as is sometimes the case, I 
have generally fonnd the commiseration of people mixed with a certain degree 
ofcontempt. If he had been about his business, they would say, it would not 
have happened.” 


Dr. Frampton, convinced, it would seem, of the impropriety of 
both the diversions now mentioned, claims indulgence for fishing, 
as “ silent, quiet, and one that may be contemplative.” The Dean, 
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not wishing to be over-rigid, allows, though, of course, he does 
not recommend it; but he conditions that the sportsman do not 
‘impale worms on his hook,” and that he shall therefore fish 
with “an artificial fly or a dead bait.” The discussion on this 
particular amusement leads to some remarks on the right and 
the propriety of “ taking life” under certain circumstances. Here 
the Dean shews excellent discrimination. Witness what he says 
touching excessive scrupulosity on this head. 


‘«‘] have often seen this tenderness in taking life carried to a ridiculous 
length, if we can call any thing ridiculous that is founded on an amiable 
principle. I knew a humane man, who would not suffer a mouse to be taken 
inasnap trap. He allowed it to be taken alive; but he took care to have it 
carried to a distance into the fields, and there set at liberty. He would not 
destroy a spider, though he made no scruple to sweep away its web. My 
dear sir, I once said to him, your tender mercies are cruel. 1t would certainly 
be more merciful to dispatch these poor animals at once, than to make them 
miserable by turning them adrift, or leaving them to a languishing death by 
taking from them their means of subsistence. All this, therefore, seems to 
me absurd, It is making the lives of animals of more consqeuence than they 
should be. It is making a man miserable for the sake of a mite. For if we 
carry this tenderness as far asit will fairly go, we ought neither to eat a plumb, 
nor taste a drop of vinegar. It is not size which gives value to lite. The in- 
sect that forms the blue of a plimb, or that frisks in a drop of vinegar, has 
certainly the same claim to exist as a spider or a mouse, And how far life 
extends, we know not; so that our tenderness in this respect, if indulged to 
excess might be endless. Like Indian Bramins, we should not dare to lie 
down, or set a foot to the ground, without examining every footstep with mi- 
croscopical exactness. But as these little swarms of nature interfere thus 
with all the concerns of men, it is plain that Providence dees not lay much 
stress on their lives, All, therefore, that seems required, in these cases, is to 
abstain from wanton injury.—I would not, however, have you always take the 
measure of a man’s virtue by the extraordinary tenderness of his feelings. 
1 knew a gentleman so extremely tender towards the lives of animals, that 
when an earwig crept out of a log of wood which had been laid on his fire, 
he forbad any more logs to be taken from that pile, and left it to rot. Yet 
this very man, with all these nice feelings about him, lived avowedly ina 
state of adultery. Such tenderness, therefore, may or may not, be allied. It 
is founded merely in nature. But when any one affection of the mind is re- 
gulated by a religious principle, there is in that mind a controlling power, which 
regulates other affections. Thus if we abstain from cruelty on a religious prin- 
ciple, we may depend on that principle on other occasions. As to these delicate 


feelings, they seldom reach beyond their immediate object. 


The list of riotous and cruel amusements is closed with cock- 


fighting and horse-racing, of which we have a summary judg- 


ment. 


** | conceive no clergyman would even be present at the former, nor enter 
into the spirit of the latter. The race-ground isa wide fleld, and if he ever 
enter it for curiosity, he will not only avoid the deep concerns and commerce 
of the place, if I may so phrase it, but will also keep entirely aloof from the 
noise, and bustle, and clamour of the scene.” 


The dialogue on those amusements which are denominated 
“ trifling and seducing,” will afford a few livelier, but perhaps 
less conciliatory extracts. The Dean has serious objections to 
cards. To his question, What do you think of them? Dr 
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\‘rampton answered by saying, he supposed one of the Dean’s 
first batteries would be pointed against them. 


‘¢ It was plain then, he told me, that I thought they deserved to be as- 
saulted. 

‘‘} know not, said I, Sir, whether I thought quite soill of them. I have 
always been accustomed to think that, moderately used, they were an inno- 
cent amusement, even for a clergyman. 

‘* But pray, said the Dean, in examining the propriety or impropriety, the 
innocence or guilt of an action, are you to consider how it affects yourself 
alone, or how it affects the public in general? . 

** No doubt, I replied, a public-spirited man will consider his actions in re- 
ference to the public. 

‘* He certainly ought, said the Dean; and this being allowed, do not you 
consider the present rage for card-playing, through all ranks of people, as a 
public evil ? 
el replied it was no doubt an amusement much abused; but the abuse, I 
thought, lay only at the door of the abuser. Meat and drink were abused— 
dress was abused—the Bible itself was abused ; but we must have those things 
notwithstanding. 

« Aye, there, returned the Dean, you point out the true distinction. You 
answer yourself. We must have the one, but need not have the other. Does 
it follow, that because we must have meet and drink, though they are abused, 
that we must necessarily have cards also ?—If, then, cards be allowed to bea 
public evil, and we are, at the same time, under no necessity to have them, 
every conscientious man would give up a thing so trifling (as an amusement 
at best is) to avert that evil; and by refraining, he certainly does avert it, as 
as far as his own influence and example reach. 

«* You do not mean, said I, Sir, that cards are in themselves essentially bad. 

*«* Why, no, said he. Cards in themselves may aftord as innocent amuse- 
ment as any thing else. And yet I know not whether this concession is not 
too much, I have been used myself to consider amusements under the head 
of such as are strietly social, and of such as contain in them a principle ad- 
verse to society. Many amusements are of the former kind; but cards, and 
some other games in which one party must be victorious, and the other sub- 
dued, encourage a kind of principle somewhat opposite to the social temper ; 
and the many little squabbles, even among friends, at such games, prove the 
truth of my remark. However, if they could be played at with such mode- 
ration as occasioned no heart-burning, I should be inclined to wave this ob- 
jection, and consider chiefly the excess. It is this, indeed, which creates the 
great mischief; and the example spreads it. If cards are played in the par- 
lour, they descend to the kitchen ; and from your parlour and kitchen, to those 
of your neighbour, and so on. The lust of card-playing is now become so 
Hagitious that every serious man, I affirm, ought to withdraw his own exam- 
pie trom so general and pernicious a practice. The clergyman, in particular, 
should dread to sanction what has certainly so bad an etiect on the manners 
of the people.” 


To which remark Dr. Frampton replies, rather weakly to be 


sure, that his example was insignificant, that, is, could not “ make 
things either better or worse.” 


‘** There is not, replied the Dean, with some warmth, in the whole maga- 
zine of false reasoning, a more distructive mode of it thanthis. I will not set 
a good example, because I know another will not follow it. So nobody will 
set agood example, We have better rules surely to direct us than the prac- 
tice of other people. When a man thus puts his own practice and example 
into the hands of others, and depends upon his neighbour’s conduct to regu- 
late his own, what reformation can we expect? If we are right under such 
“ircumstances, itis by chance. Every man’s example has its influence, more 
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or less, which he should endeavour, for the sake of good order, to make as in- 
structive as he can, without troubling himself with the example of others, 
In families where cards are never played at in the parlour, I dare take upon 
me to say they are rarely played at in the kitchen; except, perhaps, where 
servants who have already learned their lesson in card-playing families are in- 
troduced.—And if the obligation to avoid setting a bad example in this in- 
stance, be general, it binds the ecclesiastic with double force. He should 
certainly be the salt of the earth, and endeavour to keep every thing, as far as 
he can, from corruption. Consider what a change even that might effect. 
There are perhaps twenty or thirty thousand ecclesiastics of different deno- 
minations, scattered about the various parts of England. If each of these in- 
fluence a dozen, which (including their own families) is no extraordinary cal- 
culation, consider what a party would be gained over. Each of these again, we 
may suppose, might have some influcnce ; and if we may adopt our Saviour’s 
allusion, we might hope to see it work like leaven through the whole mass, 
At least, we might hope to see cards confined within the gloomy walls of gam- 
ing-houses and night cellars.” 


Nor is it merely to the excesses of card-playing that the Dean’s 
remonstrances apply. 


‘*In the best light, I think cards. afford only a frivolous and seducing 
amusement, especially to a clergyman. They often lead him into more ex- 
pense, still short of what may be called gaming, than may be prudent for him 
toincur. Once engagd in the habit of playing, or listed if I may so phrase it, 
into the corps of card-players, he cannot sometimes avoid venturing higher 
stakes than he could wish.—But suppose he keep the scales of loss and gain 
pretty even, (as I have sometimes heard the moderate card-player boast, ) what 
shall we say tor the expense of time? Here comes in a very seducing part. 
Evening after evening is lost. The afternoon is often added. Habits are 
formed, Play and comfort are connected ; and the day ends in joyless va- 
cancy that does not conclude with cards.—Besides, you give yourself into the 
hands of others. It is unsocial to break up a party. You are not therefore 
master of yourself.—Then again, consider you cannot choose your compa- 
ny. You are a known card-player; you cannot stand out when a hand 
is wanted, and must often consort with those you disesteem. 

«‘ But since, said I, Sir, we are often obliged to consort with those whom we 
disteem, or with those whose minds are too unfurnished to bear a part in con- 
versation, is it not useful, and often necessary, to introduce something that re- 
moves, for the time at least, all disgusts—something that may level those who 
have not sense with those who have, and enable them to pass their time to- 
gether in mutual civility, without labouring to support a conversation which 
most probably more than half of them are unable to support? 

« This is the first time, said the Dean smiling, I ever heard cards mentioned 
as a bond of benevolence: as the cause of ill-humour and dissension, I have 
often heard them taxed. But I suppose you do not hold the argument se- 
riously. You cannot imagine cards to be more effectual to this end, than 
even those modes of general civility which commonly reign among polite 

eople, and check, during the intercourse, all appearance of such little hosti- 
ities as may rankle within. At least, you must allow, that card-playing is not 
quite a clerical mode oi inculcating benevolence.—And as to your solicitude 
to lower the man of wit and sense to a level with his neighbours, and bring 
conversation te an equilibrium, I think it ill-judged. If the man of sense have 
any good-nature in his composition, he will not be much hurt at bestowing on 
his weaker neighbour a pittance of his own information and wisdom. At least, 
it is not well done in you to furnish him with an apology to withhold it. How 
is the poor man to improve, if, on his coming into company, an immediate stop 
is put to all conversation by calling for cards /—However, I consider this argu- 
ment only as a shuffle. Any conversation is surley better than the dull mo- 
notony of a card-table. He who can bear the conversation of a card-player, 
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may bear any thing. For myself, I protest I should make better company of 
a parrot. 

Me But perhaps, said I, Sir, it may be worth consideration, that if people do 
not employ their vacant time on cards, they may do worse. 

‘* | know not what they can do worse, answered the Dean, if you respéct 
theiramusements only. And if you think cards will keep a young fellow from 
the stews or a debauch, when he is inclined to either, I fear you attribute much 
more to them than they deserve. If a man be fond of two games, both are 
amusements; and so far as there is a similitude between them, the love of one 
may perhaps overpower an attachment to the other. But when a man is fond 
of a game, and addicted toa vice, as there is no similitude between the objects, 
you have no more ground for expecting the former will drive out the latter, 
than for supposing a man’s dancing a minuet should prevent his admiring a pic- 
ture. 

«© You drive me, said J, Sir, out of all my strong holds; but you must give 
me leave to make one observation more. Ihave heard sickly people speak of 
cards as a ey relief in pain, when the mind is incapable of any other atten- 
tion. And if exciting this frivolous attention will draw it from attending to 
its malady, cards, I think, are an opium, and may often be calleda blessing. 

«* I have certainly no objection, nig the Dean, to their being used medi- 
cinally. But then I aioull wish to have them sold only at the apothecary’s. 
shop, and the doctor to prescribe the use of them. I should fear, if the pa- 
tient prescribed for himself, he may be apt to take too large a doze, as he often 
does of Jaudanum and other anodyne drugs. I once knew an old lady who 
had lost the use of her speech and of both her hands, by two or three para- 
lytic strokes, and every evening took the remedy you have been prescribing. 
She was a lady of large fortune—gave good suppers—and had generally a 
aumber of humble friends about her, one of whom always, after supper, dealt, 
sorted, and held her cards, and pointing to this, or that, the old lady nodded 
at the card she wished to have her friend play. But it sometimes happened 
that the paralytic shake of the head was mistaken for the nod of approbation, 
and unfortunately a wrong card was played ; which threw the old lady (whose 
heart was in the remedy she was taking) into such violent fits of passion, that, 
people thought she received more injury from these irritations than benefit 
from the prescription. : 

“ I fear, said I, Sir, from all this ridicule, that you thought what I advanced 
rather impertinent. 

“ My ridicule replied the Dean, was not surely directed at you; but at those 
poor, pitiable objects, who cannot even at the close of life, be happy without 
their cards. I have heard of many such; and have known some. At atime 
when serious thoughts and meditation are the mest becoming, it is pitiable, in 
the last degree, to see the dregs of life running off in so wretched a manner, 
if there is any es in human nature which unites contempt and commisera- 
tion, said a friend of mine (coming from a sight of this kind) it is the spectacle 
of aman going down to the grave with a pack of cards in his hand.” 


From the card-table, the Dean proceeds tg the flay-houwse. 
Of the potential benefits to be derived from dramatic works, of 
a peculiar character, and represented in a suitable manner, he 
speaks highly, freely admitting that the theatre might be a 
source, both of innocent amusement, and useful instruction. 
He is far from thinking, however, that any such commendation 
was merited by the drama of his day, which he describes as 
having nothing less in view than good morals. His sentiments 
on this subject, and his proposal to have two sorts of theatres, 
one for the higher and the other for the lower classes, are some- 
what peculiar, and though, in a certain sense, consistent enough 
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with his general strictness of principle, are a little liable to be 
misunderstood. 

Attendance on Dancing-assemdélies, and some other kinds of 
cheerful-meetings, as “at present managed,” he will not allow a 
clergyman ; but his prohibition is by no means the result of aus- 
terity or a morose temper. 


** As I was always fond of dancing, I did not care to let the argument 
wholly drop ; and told the Dean I hoped he had no dislike to dancing in itself, 
but only when it was improperly circumstanced. It appeared to me a very 
innocent winter-evening amusement. 

‘It appears so to me, said the Dean. I have already told you, that if you 
will suffer me to regulate your dancings, and other evening-meetings, I will 
freely indulge you in them. Summon an assembly when you please, at some 
private house. Public houses always lead to promiscuous company and in- 
temperance. Letthe meeting consist of well-educated and well-disposed young 
people of both sexes; and when the music strikes up, and the dance begins, 
send for me, and I will hobble away as fast as my gouty feet will allow ; and if 
I may be permitted quietly to occupy a corner of the room in an eJbow-chair, 
I shall enjoy the scene as much as any of you. Tosee youth and innocence 
made happy amidst such amusements as are suitable to them, always gives a 
new joy te my philanthrophy; which is as suddenly injured, when I see them 
entangled in pleasures which I cannot but look upon as secret snares for 
their innocence.—And yet I cannot say I should wish to see a clergyman, ex- 
cept perhaps a very young one, more than a spectator of these amusements. 
To see him to day sailing about in a minuet-step, and to-morrow preaching in 
a pulpit, might make a contrast perhaps too strong for some of his hearers. I 
do not, however, wish to determine precisely. The amusement is certainly 
innocent.—With regard to the other meetings you mention, if you put them 
under the same rational restraint, 1 have no objection to any of them. 1 
should be pleased to meet a set of virtuous, well-bred young men, or a mix- 
ed company, either at dinner or supper; and if their chief end were 
either conversation or innocent amusement, I should do the best in my power 
to amuse and enliven them. Nor should I expect them all to be men of agree- 
able manners, ingenuity, and information. I should only indulge the hope of 
their having the same dislike that I had, to transgress the rules of decency 
and propriety.—But as for clubs met together on set purpose to be joyous— 
to drink and to rattle—to sing songs and catches—to roar and stagger, as the 
evening gets late, I hold them in abhorrence. No clergyman should ever 
join in such orgies; and I should think very meanly of him if he should fre- 
quent a company that had the least tendency to that riotous mirth which pro- 
@uces these improprieties of behaviour. 

“You seemed to mention, said I, Sir, with a mark of disapprobation, songs 
and catches. Do you see any thing particularly mischievous in them ? 

‘« By no means, replied the Dean, when they are not found in bad compa- 
ny, and when the words are such as neither countenance vice nor violate 
decorum. [If the select assembly we just left dancing, chose to amuse them- 
selves after their dance, or after supper, with singing, I should not only ap- 
prove it, but beg leave to listen tothem. Even the clergyman I will allow 
to sing in such an assembly ; though I should warmly reprove him if he should 
sing for the entertainment of a mixed company, or at a public meeting.” 


There remains to be noticed the class of amusements denomi- 
nated “ innocent and instructive,’ and these, which alone, of 
course, are deemed proper for a clergyman, are really ample and 
varied enough, one should think, for every needful purpose. 
For example, we have, first, riding on horseback, the utility and 
agreeableness of which will not be questioned ; but should it be 
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thought too solitary, the Dean has the philosopher’s adage ready 
in its defence, nunguam minus solus, guam cum solus, and he re- 
pels the objection as unworthy of a scholar. Moreover he tells 
us, pleasantly enough, 


‘** The very trot of a horse is friendly to thought. It beats time, as it were, 
to a mind engaged in deep speculation. An old acquaintance of mine used 
to find its effects so strong, that he valued his horse for being a little given to 
stumbling. . I know not how far, he would say, I might carry my contempla- 
tion, and totally forget myself, if my honest beast did not, now and then, by a 
false step, jog me out of my reverie, and let me know that I had not yet got- 
ten above a mile or two out of my road. 

* But every scholar, said I, Sir, has not the art of keeping his thoughts so 
collected. The trotting of a horse, even without stumbling, may be engqugh 
to dissipate his best meditations. 

“ If he cannot think, answered the Dean, in one way, let him think in ano- 
ther, If he cannot lay premises and conclusions together, and make a sermon, 
let him consider some letter he has to write, or some conference with a neighbour 
to manage. He must bea very thoughtless fellow if he have not some useful 
topic to engage his thoughts. Or perhaps he may have some friend to call 
upon. At worst, he may amuse himself with looking at the country around 
him. It is a pleasure to see how differently the corn or the grass grows in dif- 
ferent parishes, and to mark its progress. Every season furnishes some new 
and agreeable scene. He sees the woods assume one appearance in the 
spring—another in the summer—a third in antumn—and a fourth in winter. 
And as nature is never at a stand, he sees a continual variation in her scenes. 
So that, if he have no resources in himself, he may still find them in the beau- 
ties of nature.” 


Then, if our clergymen be not fond of riding, or cannot afford 
a horse, says the Dean, 


*¢ T should recommend walking to him, as every way a preferable exercise. 
Over the horseman he will enjoy many advantages. He is instantly equip- 
ped. He has only to take his hat and stick, and call his dog. Besides, 
he need not keep the highway, like the horseman. He goes over the stile— 
he gets into the devious path—he wanders by the side of the river, or through 
the mead—and if these sequestered scenes do not make him think, I know 
not what can do it. Besides, he may use as much exercise in half the time, 
which is of consequence to a scholar—and I should suppose as wholesome ex- 
ercise. But above all things, [ should wish him to get a habit of thinking 
methodically as he walks. It will soon become as easy to think in the fields 
as at hisdesk; and he will enjoy at once the double advantage of study and 
exercise. Here again he has an advantage over the horseman. He has his 
hands at liberty to manage his memorandum-book, and his black-lead pencil, 
which, with the incumbrances of a whip and a bridle, is more difficult. To think 
methodically on horseduck is the work rather of a strong head, which can con- 
tinue and carry on an argument, digest it in the mind, and remember the se- 
veral parts and dependencies of it. On foot, the memorandum-book eases the 
head of all this trouble, by fixing the argument as it proceeds: for myself, 
the exercise of walking with a memorandum-book in my hand hath ever been 
among the first pleasures of my life. When I was a young man, and could 
go among my poor neighbours, I had three employments at the same time— 
visiting my parish—studying—and using exercise. I have made in these ex- 
cursions, many a sermon. The greatest part of this book* was first rudely 
composed in the fields, and when I came home I always digested what had 
eccurred in my walk, consulted my authorities, and wrote all fair over. And 
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* The Orgines Sacre, which the Dean had just been correcting. 
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even since I grew old, when it pleases God to allow me the use of my feet, f 
still continue the same exercise ; only instead of being able, as I was then, to 
take a fatiguing excursion, without paying much attention to roads or weather, 
i am obliged now to shorten my walk—to rest a little, and divide it into por- 
tions—tocreep along easy paths—in garden walks, or under sheltering hedges. 


Walking may be otherwise profitable to the clergy. 


‘** If they are visiting a poor neighbour in sickness or distress, they may 
think what to say on the occasion. The duties of his parish will always be 
a call to exercise, and engage a worthy clergyman to be frequently abroad, in 
one shape or other, especially if his parish be extensive. He may also take a 
book, and read at intervals, which will always furnish some employment for 
his thoughts. I have heard Sir Roger speak of the mode of exercise used 
by his late triend Dr. Bret. He would generally, during two hours every day, 
sally out into the fields, with his spud in his hand, and cut up all the weeds he 
could meet with. A field of thistles was to him a sporting country : and he 
used to say, good man ! when he was inclined to boast a little of his benevolent 
exercise, that he believed he did not save his parishioners less than a dozen 
pounds every year in weeding.” 

To this may be added the care of a garden, in all its variety of 
character and interest; the cultivation of his glebe,—only “ the 
* selling of his corn and hay must not lead him to bargain among 
‘** low people at markets ;” and the pursuit of dotany,—a study 
which, by the way, the Dean himseif did not prosecute, and of 
which, considered merely as a system of “hard names,” he just- 
ly thought very little. We have next such games as bewls, ten- 
nis, and cricket, thus shortly alluded to by the Dean. 

«« With regard to bowls, said he, I am a party concerned, and therefore im- 
properly called upon, either as an advocate or anevidence. [I always likeda 
game at bowls, and thought it good exercise in a summer evening. It is 
just exercise enough to give the body a gentle breathing, without being too 
violent. With regard to tennis and cricket, I must be silent for another rea- 
son. I know nothing of either of them. To none of these exercises, how- 
ever, have I any objection, if the party which joins you in them be well cho- 
sen. Itis this which makes them innocent or seducing,”* 

The amusements now mentioned are carried on out of doors, 
and in a great degree are either recommended or allowed only 
as exercises. We come to those which are strictly speaking do- 
mestic. The Dean passes a deserved encomium on conversation, 
of a certain kind and quality, and considered, not in the light of 
amusement united with duty, but asa relaxation from it. To 
music and drawing he is equally complimentary, though he does 
not hold great and noted proficiency in the former to be desirable, 
as it might lead too much to company ; and he recommends only 
one of them to be exercised by the same individual, on the 
ground that more time would be required for any thing like pre- 
ficiency in both than the clergyman ought to bestow on.them. 

On the subject of chess we have some judicious remarks and 
two good anecdotes. We shall quote one of the latter, in order 





* The Dean did not perhaps know, that there are few tennis courts which 
are not places of public resort. Every amusement, so circumstanced, he woulc 
certainly have interdicted. 
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‘a show how fascinating this game is, and therefore, taken in 
connection with the labour necessary to the being well acquaint- 
ed with it, to serve as a suggestion, whether chess be in reality 
an amusement, so much as a study, and whether, granting that it 
is an amusement, it be a very expedient one for a person, whose 
time is in a great measure, and an important respect, at the com- 
mand of others. The anecdote is related of himself and a friend, 
by Dr. Frampton. 

“TI played a game with a gentleman at my own lodgings, and was victorious, 
You have taken me, said he, rather inopportunely to-day; but if you will be 
vacant on Thursday, I shall be this way, and will demand satisfaction. Ac- 
cordingly on Thursday he came about eleven o’clock ; and by the time we 
had played three games, two of which I had won, his horses came to the door. 
I cannot leave the matter thus, said he; if you can set any little matter be- 
fore me, we will go on. Two games more were played, when in the midst of 
the third a bit of roasted mutton appeared ; and [ the time it was cold, I had 
defeated him again. I was now four or five games before him. Our inter- 
course therefore with the mutton was short, and we went to work again. I 
was still victorious, when the horses returned at six. This is provoking, said 
he ; I cannot leave the matterthus. Can I have a bed attheinn? His orders 
to his servant now were, not to bring the horses till they were sent for. This 
was a melancholy note to me, fatigued as I was already beyond measure. How- 
ever, as I was under some obligations to the gentleman, and in my own lodg- 
ings, Thad no choice. The night ended late, and the morning began early. 
Breakfast came—the barber came—dinner came—all was negligently treated, 
except the main point. I sighed inwardly, and hoped this visitation would 
now soon have an end. Et lasted, however all that day; and I was still two 
games before my antagenist; though I had played as carelessly as I could, 
without discovering my indifference. As the evening? drew on, I expected 
every moment to hear a message sent for the horses: I was shocked 
with his telling me, we could not part on these unequal terms. As the next 
day was Saturday, and he must of necessity, he said, then finish, he would 
try his fortune once more. So we continued nailed to our board till a late 
hour on Friday night, and began again before breakfast on Saturday morning. 
Towards the close of the day, our accounts differed in one game. But I was 
too complaisant to dispute the matter ; so the horses were sent for, and I was 
delivered from such a trial of my patience as I never before experienced.” 

To back-gammon, the Dean objects its stupidity, its being 
“ noisy and rattling’”’ and still more, its being so generally played 
for money, —a practice which he utterly condemns in any and 
every case. His reasoning on this point seems equally ingenious 
and forcible. 

‘* Gaming, said I, Sir, no doubt, is a very strange perversion of amusement ; 
but is there any objection to a trifling stake, which is never felt, whether we 
win er lose, and is in fact no odject ? 

‘What end then, said the Dean, does it answer ? 

‘“‘ Merely, I replied to keep the attention a little awake, 

_ But you must allow then, answered the Dean, that as far as it does keep 
the attention awake, so far it is an object. The amusement itself, it seems, can- 


not keep the attention awake ; but wants a stimulative, the love of money, - 


which makes you play with that care, and caution, which the amusement it- 
selfcould not do. And is this any thing else, my good friend, twist and ana- 
lyse it as you please) but the spirit of avarice ? One man’s attention cannot be 
sept awake, as you phrase it, without playing for a shilling. Another man 
must keep his attention awake with a pound, A third must be es'ivened by 
astake of ten times as much; and so on, till the attention of some people must 
Se kept awake by staking a patrimony. You see then plainly, that if the stake 
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be so trifling, as to be no odject, it can be no incentive ; and if it be an objet, 


it can only be so by vour attachment to a sum of money ; and what will you 
call that attachment, unless you resolve it, with me, into the spirit of avarice ? 

** But though in theory, said I, Sir, you may be able to lead it up to this 
source, it seems, in fact, to be so trifling, as not to come within any moral cal- 
culation. 

«I know the mathematician, replied the Dean, divides matter with such 
nicety, as to bring it to an invisible point. But I do not like to see morals so 
treated. Is the excess wrong? If it be, the approach cannot be right. If the 
mind be at all infected with the spirit of avarice, and the desire of profiting by 
your a loss, it is so far an approach. There are different degrees of 
vice, no doubt; but we are cautioned against breaking one of the least com- 
mandments, as well as the greatest. The good Christian endeavours to pre- 
serve his mind from the smallest taint; and the the Christian minister thinks 
himself particularly bound to abstain from every appearance of evil. In fine, I 
will not cavil with you, whether playing for money arises from avarice ; but 
certainly the amusement ceases, when it cannot itself produce its end; and 
what does produce the end becomes the leading principle. ‘So that the point 
‘ssues here : if you choose such feeble amusements, as are really no amuse- 
ments without the aid of vicious stimulatives, it becomes you to lay them aside, 
and seek for such amusements as are simply such.” 


The agreeable game and salutary exercise of didliards is allow- 
ed “in a private family, and under the usual restriction of play- 
“ing with only good company, for no stake,” and on the condi- 
tion, rather difficult to be kept, it is believed, that too much time 
be not devoted to it. But there is another amusement, which we 
confess, merits our gratitude too much to be omitted, and with 
the Dean’s encomium on which we shall close our numerous and 


we hope acceptable extracts. 

*‘ [then asked the Dean, if he had ever heard of the game of shuttlecock ? 
or if he would laugh at me for mentioning it to him as good domestic exercise 2 

“‘ Laugh at you ! said the Dean; I know no game that I value more. It has 
all the characters of the amusement we want. It gives us good exercise—it 
makes us cheerful—and has no connection with our pockets: and if I may 
whisper another truth in your ear, it does not require much skillto learn. When 
my legs were in better order, I have spent many a rainy half-hour with Sir 
Roger, at shuttlecock, in his hall. The worst of it is, few parsonage houses 
have a room large enough for it; though f corey. © the tithe-barn, if it be not 
better employed, may furnish one. I could say more in favour of shuttlecock. 
You may play at italone. It is also an exercise too violent to last long. We 
need not fear, as at billiards, to mispend a morning at it. Laugh at you! so 
far from it, that I respect the man who invented shuttlecock.” 

For the Dean’s observations on other amusements we must 
refer to the book itself. The elements from which he decides as 
to the eligibility of any are before the reader, who is now able to 
judge of the correctness with which we spoke of these dialogues 
in our introductory remarks. Relying on his concurrence, then, 
we shall repeat our eulogium. They are at once ingenious and 
sound, playful and yet cogent; they indicate a mind deeply im- 
pressed with a regard to the best interests of mankind, whilst it 
is entirely exempt from that fanaticism, which, ministering to a 
depraved selfishness, looks with malign contempt on what is as 
innocent as it is social, pleasant, and salutary; and, without the 
slightest assumption of consequence, or any other authority than 
what is bestowed by right reason, warmed by benevolent affection, 
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and matured by experience, they are as likely to win their way to 
the attention, not only of the teachers of religion, but of all who 
love its welfare, as they are calculated to prove useful wherever 
they are courteously received. 

We conclude in the words of Mr. Wilberforce, from a passage 
in his admirable Practical View of Religion :—“ Rich and multi- 
plied are the springs of innocent relaxation. The Christian relaxes 
in the temperate use of all the gifts of Providence. Imagination, 
and taste, and genius, and the beauties of creation, and the works 
of art, lie open to him; he relaxes in the feast of reason, in the 
intercourses of society, in the sweets of friendship, in the endear- 
ments of love, in the exercise of hope, of confidence, of joy, of 
gratitude, of universal goodwill, of all the benevolent and gene- 
rous affections ; which, by the gracious appointment of our Cre- 
ator, while they disinterestedly intend only happiness to others, 
are most surely productive of peace and joy to ourselves. O ! little 
do they know of the true measure of man’s enjoyment, who can 
compare these delightful complacencies with «the frivolous plea- 
sures of dissipation, or the coarse gratifications of sensuality.” 








el 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH GLUTTON. 


Puisque les choses sont ainsi, je pretend saussi avoir mon franc-parler.* 
D’ Alembert. 


._Many of our readers will probably recollect a very singular performance en- 
titled the Confessions of an Engltsh Opium Eater, which was published 
about a yearago. In the following article, which first made its appearance 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, they will find a very happy vein of ridicule di- 
rected against that work.] 

Tuts is confessedly the age of confession,—the era of indi- 
viduality,—the triumphant reign of the first person singular. 
Writers no longer talk in generals. All their observations are 
bounded in the narrow compass of self. They think only of 
number one. go sum, is on the tip of every tongue and the 
nib of every pen, but the remainder of the sentence is unuttered 
and unwritten. The rest of his species is now nothing to any 
one individual. There are now no longer any idiosyncracies in 
the understandings of any of our essayists, for one common 
characteristic runs throughout the whole range. Egotism has 
become as endemical to English literature as the plague to 
Egypt, or the scurvy to the northern climes. Every thing is in- 
volved in the simple possessives me and mine—and we all cry 
out in common chorus, 

What shall I do to be forever known, 
And make the age to come mine own? 

Since, then, the whole tribe of which I am an unworthy mem. 

er, have one by one poured out their souls into the confiding 





* Since matters are thus, I insist upon hating mv say too,—-Oldschool, 
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and capacious bosom of the public; since the goodly list of 
scribblers, great and small, from the author of Eloise to the in- 
ventor of Vortigern—since the wine-drinker, the opium-eater, 
the hypochondriac, and the hypercritic, have in due succession 
“‘ told their fatal stories out,” I cannot in justice to my own im- 
portance, or honesty to the world, leave the blank unfilled, which 
stands gaping to receive the Confessions of a Glutton, and thus 
put the last leaf on this branch of periodical personality. 

I have one appalling disadvantage beside my cotemporaries, 
in that want of sympathy which I am sure to experience from 
readers in general. Many a man will be too happy to acknow- 
ledge himself hypochondriacal,—it is the fashion. Others are to 
be found in great abundance who will bravely boast of their 
spungy intemperance, and be proud of their brotherhood with 
the drunkard. Even opium-eating, like snuff-taking, may come 
into vogue, and find unblushing proselytes—but who will profess 
himself a slave to gluttony—the commonest failing of all! 
Nevertheless, with»all the chances of public odium and private 
reprobation impending over me, I hasten to the performance of 
my duty, and I am proud to consider myself a kind of literary 
Curtius, leaping willingly into the gulf, to save my fellow-citi- 
zens by my own sacrifice. 

The earliest date which I am able to affix to the development 
of my propensity is the month of August 1764, at which period, 
being then precisely two years and two months old, I remember 
well my aunt Griselda having surprised me in an infantine but 
desperate excess, for which she punished me with a very lauda- 
ble severity. This circumstance made a great impression on 
me; and without at all lessoning my /rofensity, added conside- 
rably to my prudence. My voracity was infinite, and my cun- 
ning ran quite in a parallel line. I was 


‘* Fox in stealth, wolf in greediness,” 


I certainly eat more than any six children, yet I was the very 
picture of starvation. Lank, sallow, and sorrow-stricken, I 
seemed the butt against which stinginess had been shooting its 
shafts. I attacked every one I met with the most clamorous 
cries for cakes or bread. J watched for visiters, and thrust my 
hands into their pockets with most piteous solicitings, while 
aunt Griselda bit her lips for anger, and my poor mother, who 
was a different sort of a person, used to blush to the eyes for 
shame, or sit silently weeping, as she contemplated the symp- 
toms of my disgraceful and incurable disease. In the mean 
time every thing was essayed, every effort had recourse to, to 
soften down the savageness of my rage for food, or‘at best to turn 
what I eat to good account. I was pampered and crammed with 
my increasing years, like a Norfolk turkey—I had an unlimited 
credit at the pastry-cook’s shop, and the run of the kitchen at 
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home, but in vain. The machinery of my stomach refused to 
perform its functions. I think I must have swallowed every thing 
the wrong way, or have been unconsciously the prey of an inter- 
minable intestine war; for every article of sustenance took, as it 
were, a peculiar and perpendicular growth, but never turned into 
those lateral folds of flesh, which produce the comfortable 
clothing of men’s ribs in general. At fourteen years of age I 
was five feet ten inches high, covered almost entirely with the 
long hair that boys come home with at the Christmas holidays 
from a Yorkshire cheap academy—my bones forcing their way 
through my skin—and my whole appearance the fac-simile of 
famine and disease—Yet I never had a complaint except not get- 
ting enough to eat. 

I am thus particular as to my appearance at this period, in the 
hope, that by this exposure of an unvarnished portrait, I may 
excite some commisseration for sufferings, which did not pro- 
ceed from my own wicked will. I was constitutionally a glut- 
ton: nature had stamped the impress of greediness upon me at 
my birth, or before it. In the sucking tenderness of infancy, 
and the upshooting of boyhood, it was the preponderating cha- 
racteristic of my nature—no self-begot habit, growing on by lit- 
tle and little, fostered by indulgence, and swelled out, until it 
became too large for the constitution that enshrined it, like those 
geese-livers which are expanded by a particular preparation, 
until they become, as a body may say, bigger than the unhappy 
animals to which they belong. Will you not then, gentle reader, 
grant me your compassion for my inadvertent enormities? Must 
1 look in vain for the sympathizing tear of sensibility falling to 
wash out the scorching errors of invincible appetite—as forci- 
ble at least as the invincible ignorance of heresy, for which even 
there is hope in the semi-benignant bosom of the church? To 
you I appeal, ye cooks by profession—ye gormandizers by pri- 
vilege—to the whole board of Aldermen—to the shade of Mrs. 
Glass,—to Mrs. Rundell, Doctor Kitchener, and the rest of the 
list of gastronomical literati, who, in teaching the world the sci- 
ence of good living, must have some yearnings, one would think, 
for those victims whom ye lead into the way of temptation. 

But lest this unsupported appeal to the melting charities of 
mankind might be ineffectual in its naked exhibition, I shall pro- 
ceed to cover it with a short detail of some of the particular hor- 
rors to which I have been a prey for upwards of half a century, 
and.I think it must be a hard heart that will then refuse me its 
pity, and a ravenous man that will not involuntarily close, to shu 
out the possibility of sufferings like mine. : 

Up to the age of fifteen, when I presented the appearance faintly 
sketched above, I may be considered to have gone on mechani- 
cally gormandizing, with nothing to distinguish my way of doing 
30 from that common animal appetite which is given, in differ- 
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ent proportions, to all that creep. or walk, or swim, or fly. Those 
vulgar gluttonies, thus eating for eating-sake, unconnected with 
mental sensations, have no interest and no dignity. A man who 
supplies instinctively his want of food, without choice or taste, 
is truly Eficuri de grege frorcus, or may be compared rather to 
the Porcus Trojanus of the ancients, a wild boar stuffed with the 
flesh of other animals—a savoury, punning parody upon the Tro- 
jan horse. Such a man is no better than a digesting automaton 
—a living mass of forced meat—an animated sausage. 

I was sent home from six successive schools, on various pre- 
tences; but the true reason was, that inordinate craving which 
no indulgence could gratify, I eat out ofall proportion ; and my 
father was obliged to take me entirely to himself. My mother 
was miserable, but of inexhaustible generosity ; my aunt Griselda 
was dead and I had no check upon me. Doctors from all parts 
were consulted on my case. Innumerable councils and consul- 
tations were held, ineffectually, to ascertain whether that refrige- 
ration of stomach, which they all agreed was the primal cause 
of my malady, was joined with dryness, contraction, vellication, 
or abstersion. They tried every remedy and every regimen, 
without success. The fact was 1 wanted nothing but food, for 
which they would have substituted physic. So that between my 
mother and my physicians, I had both in abundance—and for the 
mind as well as the body. The tuxa: 127g was plentifully suppli- 
ed me by my father for I had natural parts, and loved reading. 
But the whole turn of my studies was bent towards descriptions of 
of feasts and festivals. Idevoured all authors, ancient and modern, 
who bore at all upon my pursuit. Appetite, mental as well as bodily, 
grew by what it fed on; and I continually chewed, as it were, the 
cud of my culinary knowledge. I rammaged Aristophanes for the 
Grecian repasts, and thumbed over Macrobius and Martial for the 
Roman. While seizing on every delicacy within my reach, I 
feasted my imagination with dainties not to be rot at,—the Pry- 
giun attigan, Ambracian kid, and Melian crane. I revered the 
memory of Sergius Arata, who, we are told by Pliny was the in- 
ventor of oyster-beds; of Hortensius the orator, who first used 
peacock at supper; of Vitellius, Apicius, and other illustrious 
Romans, 

Their sumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous feasts, 


These classical associations refined my taste, and seemed to im- 
part a more acute and acurate power to my palate. As I began 
to feel their influeuce, I blushed for the former grossness of my 
nature, and shrunk from the common gratification to which | 
had been addicted. I felt an involuntary loathing towards edibles 
of a mean and low-lived nature. I turned with disgust from the 
common casualities of a family dinner, and began to view with 
unutterable abhorrence shoulders of beef, mutton, beef and cab- 
bage, and the like. A feeling, I should rather say a passion, (the 
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‘echnical phrase at present for every sensation a little stronger 
than ordinary,) a passion seemed to have taken possession of my 
mind for culinary refinements, dietetic dainties,—the delicata fer- 
cula, fit only for superior tastes, but incomprehensible to the pro- 
fane. A new light seemed breaking on me; anew sense, or 
at least a considerable improvement on my old sense of tasting, 
seemed imparted to me by miracle. My notions of the dignity 
of appetite became expanded ; I no longer looked on man as a 
mere masticating machine—the butcher and sepulchre of the ani- 
mal world. I took an elevated view of his powers and properties, 
and I felt as though imbued with an essence of pure and ethereal 
epicurism, if I may so express myself—and why may I not? my 
cotemporaries would not flinch from the phrase. 

My father was a plain sort of man—liked plain speaking, plain 
feeding, and soon. But he had his antipathies,—and am. ng 
them was roast pig. Had he lived in our times, he might prob- 
ably have been won over by a popular essay on the subject, which 
describes, in pathetic phrase, the manifold delights attending on 
that dish—the fat, which is no fat—the lean which is not lean,— 
the eyes melting from their sockets, and other tender touches of 
description. Be this as it may, my unenlightened parent would 
never suffer roast pig upon his table, and so it happened, that at 
sixteen years of age, I had never seen one. But on the arrival of 
that anniversary, I was indulged by my mother with a most ex- 
quisite and tender two-months porker, 1 in allits sucking innocence, 
and succulent delight, as the prime dish on that annual birth-day 
feast, to which I was accustomed, in my own apartment—all doors 
closed—no ingress allowed—no intruding domestics—no greedy 
companions to divide my indulgencies—no eyes to stare at me, 
or rob me of a portion of the pleasure with which I eat in, as it 
were, in vision, the spirit of every anticipated preparation, while 
savoury fragrance was wafted to my brain, and seemed to float 
over my imagination in clouds of incense, at once voluptuous and 
invigorating. Ah, this is the true enjoyment of a feast! On the 
present occasion, I satin the full glory of my solitude, sublimely 
individual, as the Grand Lama of Thibet, or the Brother of the 
Sun and Moon. The door was fastened—the servant evaporated ; 
a fair proportion of preparatory foundation—soup, fish, &c.—had 
been laid in secundum artem—the mensa frrima, in short, was 
just despatched, when I gently raised the cover from the dish, 
where the beautiful porker lay smoaking in his rich brown sym- 
metry of form and hue, envelloped in a vapour of such delicious- 
ness, and floating in a gravy of indescribabie perfection! After 
those delightful moments of dalliance (almost dearer to the epi- 
cure than — very fulness of actual indulgence) were well over— 
after my palate was prepared by preliminary inhalements of the 
odorous essence—I seized mv knife and fork, and plunged in me- 
dias res. Never shall I forget the flavour of the first morse]l—it 
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was sublime ! But oh! it was, as I may say, the last; for losing 
in the excess of over enjoyment, all presence of mind and manage- 
ment of mouth, [ attacked, without economy or method, my in- 
animate victim: It was one of my boyish extrav agancies to con- 
form myself in these my solitary feasts to the strict regulations 
of Roman custom. I began with an egg, and ended with an ap- 
ple, and flung into the fire-place (as there was no fire, it being 
the summer season) a little morsel, as an offering to the dii fa- 
tellaria, On this occasion, however forgot myself and my habits 
—I rushed, as it were, upon my prey—slashed right and left, 
through crackling, stuffing, body and bones. I flung aside the 
knife and fork—seized in my hands the passive animal with in 
discriminate voracity—thrust whole ribs and limbs at once into 
my mouth—crammed the delicious ruin by wholesale down my 
sbpont, until at last my head began to swim, my eyes seemed 

tarting from their sockets—a suffocating thickness seemed fa- 
dee (no wonder) in my throat—a fulness of brain seemed 
bursting through my skull—my veins scemed swelled into gi- 
gantic magnitude—-I lost all reason and remembrance, and fell, 
in that state, fairly under the table. 

This, reader, is what we call in common phrase, a surfeit. But 
what language may describe its consequences, or give a just ex- 
pression to the sufferings it leaves behind? The first awaken- 
ing from the apoplectic trance, as the lancet of the surgeon gives 
you a hint that you are alive, when the only taste upon the 
tongue—the only object in the eye—the only flavour in the 
nostril, is the once-loved, but now deep-loathed dish! The 
deadly sickening with which one turns, and twists, and closes 
one’s lids and holds one’s nose, and smacks one’s lips—-to 
shut out, and stifle, and shake off the detested sight, and 
smell and taste:—but in vain, in vain, in vain!—But let me not 
press the point. Forty-two years have passed since that memo- 
rable day—forty thousand recollections of that infernal pig have 
flashed across my brain, and fastened on my palate, and fumigated 
my olfactories ; and there they are, every one as fresh—what do 
Isay?a million times more fresh and more intolerable than ever. 
Faugh !—It comes again. 

But if such were some of the local and particular waking mi- 
series of my excess, what, oh what tongue may give utterance 
to, what pen portray, the intolerable terrors of my dreaming 
hours! For many months of my protracted and painful re-esta- 
blishment, I dreamt every night—not one respite for at least 
three hundred weary and wasting days—quotidian repetitions of 
visions, each one more hideous than the former. I dreamt, and 
dreamt, and dreamt—of what? Of pig—pig—pig—nothing but 
pig. Pork, in all its multiplied and multiform modifications, 
was ever before me. Every possible form or preparation into 
which imagination could convert the hated animal was ever- 
lastingly dangling in my sight, running around me, pursuing 
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and persecuting me, in all the aggravations of the exaggerated 
monstruosities The scenery which accompanied these animal 
illustrations was always in keeping with the sickening subject. 
Sometimes as I began to doze away in the mellow twilight of an 
autumn evening, or the frosty rarefaction of a winter’s day, or a 
day in spring, it was all one—a sudden expansion of vision has 
begun to open upon me; and be it remembered that I always 
fancied myself of Hebrew extraction, Abraham, or Joseph, or 
Isaac—a Rabanite or a Caraite, as the case might be—the high- 
priest of the synagogue, or an old-clothes-man ; but in all cases 
a Jew, with every religious predilection and antipathy strong 
fixed in my breast. A sudden expansion of vision, I say, began 
Lo open upon me—vast wildernesses spread far around—rocks 
of tremendous aspect seemed toppling from mountains of the 
most terrific elevation. The forms of the former were of the 
strangest fantasy, but all pretended some resemblance to a boar’s 
head ; while the hills showed invariably, in their naked and bar- 
ren acclivities, an everlasting sameness of strata, that bore 
the resemblance of veiny layers of pickled pork, and the mon- 
strous flowers with which the earth was bespread were never- 
ending representations of rashers and eggs! A sickness and 
faintness always began to seize upon me at these sights; and, 
turning my glances upward, I was sure to see the clouds im- 
pregnated with fantastic objects, all arising out of associations 
connected with my antipathy and loathing. Gigantic hams 
were impending over my head, and threatening to crush me 
with their weight. My eyes sunk, and I caught the peaks of the 
horrid hills frizzled with the grinning heads, and pointed with 
the tusks of the detested animal. The branches of the trees 
were all at once converted to twisted and curling pig-tails. 
Atoms then seemed springing from the sand; they were soon 
made manifest in all the caperings and gambols of a litter of 
sucking gruntlings. They began to multiply-—with what fright- 
ful celerity! The whole earth was in a moment covered with 
them, of all possible varieties of colours. They began to grow 
bigger, and instantaneously they gained dimensions that no 
waking eye can bring into any possible admeasurement. I at 
tempted to runfrom them. ‘They galloped after me in myriads, 
grunting in friendly discord, while magical knives and forks 
seemed stuck in their hams, as they vociferated in their way, 
‘¢ Come eat me, come eat me!” 


At other times I pursued them, in the phrenzy of my despair, 
endeavouring to catch them but in vain; every tail was soaped, 
and as they slipped through my fingers they sent forth screams 
of the most excruciating sharpness, and a laugh of hideous 
mockery, crying, in damnable chorus, 


“ What a dore / what a bore /” 
*¢ Bubble and squeak ! bubble and squeak !”’ 
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with other punning and piggish impertinences of the same cut and 
pattern. Then, again, an individual wretch would contract him- 
self to a common-sized hog, and rushing from behind, between 
my legs, scamper off with me whole leagues across the desert; 
then, gradually expanding to his former monstrous magnitude, rise 
up with me into the skies, that seemed always receding from our 
approach, and stretching out to an interminable immensity ; when 
the horrid brute on which I was mounted would give a sudden 
kick and grunt, and fling me off, and I tumbled headlong down 
thousands of thousands of fathoms, till I was at length landed 
in a pig-stye, at the very bottom of all bottomless pits. 

At other times I used to imagine myself suddenly placed in 
the heart of a pork-shop. In a moment I was assailed by the 
most overpowering steams of terrible perfume, the gravy of the 
fatal dish floating round my feet, and clouds of suffocating fra- 
grance almost smothering me as I stood. Ona sudden every 
thing began to move, immense Westphalian hams flapped to 
and fro, banged against my head, and beat me from one side of 
the shop to the other—huge flitchets of bacon fell upon me, and 
pressed me to the ground, while a sea of the detestable gravy 
flowed in upon me, and over me. Then frightful pigs’ faces 
joined themselves together, and caught me in their jaws, when, 
called in by my shriek which was the expected signal for their 
operations, three or four horrid looking butchers rushed upon 
me, and, as a couple of them pinioned and held me down on 
my back, another stuffed me to choaking with pork-pies, until 
lt awoke more dead than alive. 

Once, and once only, I had a vision connected with this series 
of suffering, which I must relate, from its peculiar nature, and 
as the origin of a popular hoax long afterwards put upon the 
world. I dreamt one night, that preparations were making, 
on a most splendid scale, for my marriage with a very beautiful 
girl of our neighbourhood, to whom I was (whatever my rea- 
ders may think) very tenderly attached. The ceremony was to 
take place, methought, in Canterbury Cathedral. I was all at 
once seized with a desire to examine the silent solemnities of 
the Gothic pile. I entered, I forget how. A rich strain of 
music was poured from the organ-loft. A mellow stream of 
light owed in through the stained glass of the windows. I was 
quite alone, and the most voluptuous tide of thought stole upon 
my mind. While I stood thus in the middle of the aisle, a dis- 
tant door opened, and the bridal party entered. My affianced 
spouse, surrounded by a cluster of friends, glittering with bril- 
liant ornaments, and glowing in beauty, approached me. I ad- 
vanced to meet her, in unutterable delight; when, as I drew 
near, I saw that the appearance of every thing began to change. 
The pillars seemed suddenly converted into Bologna sausages; 
the various figures of saints and angels, painted on the windows. 
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were altered into portraits of black porkers; the railings of the 
different enclosures took the curved form of spare-ribs ; the 
walls were hung with pig-skin tapestry; the beautiful melody 
just before played on the organ, qvas followed by a lively and fa- 
miliar tune, and a confusion of voices sung, 


“ The pigs they lie,” &c. 


while a discordant chorus of diabolical grunting, wound up 
each stanza. Inthe mean time the bride approached ; but what 
horror accompanied her! The wreath of roses braided round 
her head, was all at once a twisted band of black puddings. 
Hogs bristles shot out from the roots of what was so lately her 
golden hair; a thin string of sausages took place of her diamond 
necklace ; her bosom was a piece of bacon; her muslin robe be- 
came a piebald covering of ham-sandwitches; her white satin 
shoes were kicked, oh, horror, off a pair of pettitoes; and her 
beautiful countenance—swallow me, ye wild boars !—presented 
but the hideous spectacle, since made familiar to the public, under 
the figure of 
THE PIG FACED LADY! !! 


Hurried on by an irresistible and terrible impulse, I rushed for- 
ward, though with loathing to embrace her; when instantly the 
detested odour of the hateful gravy came upon me once more; 
the pillars of the Cathedral swelled out to an enormous circum- 
ference, and burst in upon me with a loud explosion; the roof 
fell down with a fearful crash, and overwhelmed me with a show- 
er of legs of pork and pease-pudding; while, in the agony of 
my desperation, I caught in my arms my hideous bride, whose 
deep-brown skin crackled in my embrace, as I pressed to my 
bosom the everlasting fac-simile of a roast pig! In after years 
J took a fit of melancholy enjoyment in setting afloat the hum- 
bug of the Pig-faced Lady. 

I will not press upon the reader the manifold miseries that at- 
tended upon subsequent surfeits, for a period of more than five 
and twenty years. From whatI have feebly sketched, some notion 
may be conceived of the nature and extent of my disorder. I 
need not, therefore, dwell on the consequences of my second me- 
morable excess, which took place on the occasion of my eating 
turtle-soup for the first time. The misery in this matter was 
more from fright than from repletion ; for when, after the sacri- 
fice of repeated helpings of calipash and calipee, I found my 
teeth immoveably stuck together—in the style which my city 
readers well understand—I was seized with the horrible convic- 
tion that I had got a locked-jaw. Imagination worked so pow- 
erfully on this occasion, that when I had pulled my mouth wide 
open, beyond even its natural capacity, (which is not trifling, be- 
lieve me, reader,)I sat for hours roaring out for a dentist to 





punch in two or three of my front teeth, that | might get some > 
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sustenance introduced through a quill. Even when I perfectly 
-ecovered my senses, I was long before I could bear to sit a mo- 
ment with my mouth shut, from the dread of a return of my 
imagined danger. Then camg the dreaming again—the crawl- 
ing tortoises; the clammy glutinous liquid ; the green fat,-—but 
enough of this! 

Repeated sufferings like these broke in upon the crust of my 
constitution, if I may use the trope; so that when I became of 
age, and possessed of a good fortune without incumbrance, by 
the demise of my father, and the second marriage of my mo- 
ther, (who, by that step forfeited her jointure, and with it every 
claim on my regard,) I was in appearance a middle-aged man, 
and in mind a septuaginary, of the common sort I mean—TI, like 
old Burton, had “neither wife nor children’”’—my early attachment 
—my beautiful neighbour—the prototype—spare me the repeti- 
tion, reader !—but she, you know, she, the tapy was lost to me 
forever! She had but one failing, poor girl—nervousness, just 
then coming first into fashion ; and she took it strongly into her 
head, that if she married me, I should play the part of the wolf 
with the Little Red Riding-hood, and eat her up one night in 
bed. To avoid this unusual and uncomfortable consummation 
of our nuptials, she discarded my suit altogether, and I lost her 
forever. To get over the effects of this blow, I resolved to look 
for consolation in the joys of foreign cookery. I determined to 
travel, and I did travel, in pursuit of what I never have been 
able to discover—the art of allaying an uncontrollable appetite. 
As for the love affair, I soon swallowed my grief. 

I shall not enumerate my adventures in distant countries, nor 
detail my observations on objects foreign to my purpose. Ve 
sutor ultra crepidam {shall therefore merely say, that having 
eaten frogs in France, macaroni at Naples, ollapodrida in Spain, 
opium in Turkey, camels-filesh in Egypt, horse-flesh in Arabia, 
elephant-flesh in India, cat’s-flesh in China, and hog’s flesh—no, 
never after the affair of the pig—it was a slip of the pen,—TI re- 
turned to England to sit down to plain beef and mutton, con- 
vinced that I had come back to the real, healthy, honest stan- 
dard of good taste. In the broad interval, however, which I 
have jumped over so rapidly, I had many and many a visiting 
of direful consequence. At one time lI fancied that I was doom- 
ed to die of starvation, and the excruciating agonies then endur- 
ed from cholics and indigestions (proceeding from my even 
more than natural efforts to eat up to the standard of sufficiency) 
beggar all description. On another occasion a horrid appre- 
hension oppressed me, that I should one day—but how express 
myself in English? I cannot; and I should have been silent 
perforce, did not the delicacies of the French language come into 
my aid—that I should one day, me crever le ventre! To guard 
against this expected calamity, I had a pair of stays made— 
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yes, reader, I was THE FIRST OF THE DanpiEs—the lacing and 
unlacing of which, before and after meals, was attended with tor- 
ments more horrible than those pelting and pitiless showers, 
imagined by Dante for the Gluttons of his Inferno. 

I forget precisely how many years have elapsed since the ex- 
hibition of the fat Lambert. It is enough to know that I went 
to see the show. I saw him. Would that I never had! Oh, what 
agonies has that sight cost me! The by-standers who observed 
me as I entered the room, burst into a loud and involuntary laugh 
—and no blame to them; for never was there a more ludicrous 
contrast than Lambert was, to me and I to Lambert. I am six feet 
five inches and a half in my stockings ; extremely like Justice Shal- 
low, only taller ; and I will venture to say that the skeleton of the 
Irish giant, dressed in my habiliments, and its back turned, might 
be taken for my figure by my nearest acquaintance. You allremem- 
ber, readers, what Lambert’s figure was. Ido, alas! at any rate !— 
The very instant I saw him, the notion struck me that I had become 
his second-self—his ditto,—his palpable echo—his substantial 
shadow—-that the observers laughed at our “ double transforma- 
tion,” for he was become me at the same time—that I was ex- 
hibiting as he then was,—and, finally, that I was dying of excessive 
fat. The idea was like an electric shock, and in one moment I 
felt that the double identity was completed—that the metamor- 
phosis of of Salamis and her lover was acted over again in the 
persons of myself and the fat man—that I, in short was Lambert 
and Lambert me! I shot out of the exhibition-room—rushed into 
the street—quitted the confines of the city—ran up towards Ham- 
stead-hill—tried back again, and made off in the direction of the 
river, endeavouring in vain to shake off the horrid phantasm that 
had seized upon my mind. I darted along with lightning-speed, 
my long legs seemed to fling themselves out spontaneously, as 
if they no more belonged to me than Grimaldi’s do to him, yet I 
fancied that I crept with the pace of a tortoise—that my fat to- 
tally prevented my quicker motion—that I should be crushed to 
death between the hedges, the turnpikes or the carriages that 
passed me—and thus I ran in the middle of the road, vocifera- 
ting for assistance, fighting against the foul fiend, and followed 
by a crowd of draggle-tailed blackguards, till I reached the banks 
of the river, and saw myself reflected in the stream. Oh, Hea- 
vens ! what a delighttul sight was that! 

‘* Then like Narcissus 

But I must leave the quotation unfinished, and come at last to 
a full stop ; for I fear I am trenching upon the privilege—poach- 
ing upon the presence—of some cotemporary hypochondriac. If 
so, if any may have led the way in giving to the world, like me, 
their real unexaggerated confessions, I can only complain, with 
the modern poet who accused Shakspeare of forestalling. his 
thoughts, that they, be they who they may, have very unhand- 
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somely and plagiaristically anticipated my own original lucubra- 
tions. And now having fairly unbosomed my sins, if they are 
sins, I trust to recieve from a grateful public, in whose interest 
alone have I compiled these sheets, the absolution which should 
always follow confession. Then, as is usual in these cases, that 
having disgorged my over-loaded conscience, I may be allowed 
to return to my old courses—following in this the example of 
Cesar, who, according to Cicero, fost cenam vomere volebat, 
ideoqgue largius edebut. Should any harsh hearer or rigorous 
reader be inclined to constrain the bowels of his compassion, and 
still deny me pardon, to him I beg to propose a question in the 
words of our immortal Bard, which he mayjanswer the next time 
we meet at dinner, 
* 66 If little faults 

Shall not be winked at, how shall we stretch our eye, 

When capital crimes, chew’d, swallow’d and digested, 

Appear before us !” 

















MODERN GALLANTRY. 


{The following Essay, though intended for the meridian of London, may be 
perused with profit in Philadelphia. ] 

In comparing modern with ancient manners, we are pleased 
to compliment ourselves upon the point of gallantry, as upon a 
thing altogether unknown to the old classic ages. This has 
been defined to consist in a certain obsequiousness, or deferen- 
tial respect, paid to females, as females. 

I shall believe that this principle actuates our conduct, when 
I can forget, that in the nineteenth century of the era, from 
which we date our civility, we are but just beginning to leave off 
the very frequent practice of whipping females in public, in com- 
mon with the coarsest male offenders. 

I shall believe it to be influential, when I can shut my eyes to. 
the fact, that in England women are still occasionally—hanged. 

{ shall believe in it, when actresses are no longer subject to 
be hissed off a stage by gentlemen. 

I shall believe in it, when Dorimant hands a fish-wife across 
the kennel ; or assists the applewoman to pick up her wandering 
fruit, which some unlucky dray has just dissipated. 

I shall believe in it, when the Dorimants in humbler life, who 
would be thought in their way notable adepts in this refinement, 
shall act upon it in places where they are not known, or think 
themselves not observed—when I shall see the traveller for some 
rich tradesman part with his admired box coat, to spread it over 
the detenceless shoulders of the poor woman, who Is passing to 
herpari sh on the roof of the same stage-coach with him, drenched 
in the rain—when I shail no longer see a woman standing up in 
the pit of a Loddon theatre, till she, is sick and faint with the 
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exertion, with men about her seated at their ease, and jeering at 
her distress; till one, that seems to have more manners or con- 
science than the rest, significantly declares “ she should be wel- 
come to his seat, if she were a little younger and hansomer.” 
Place this dapper warehouseman, or that rider, in a circle of 
their own female acquaintance, and you shall confess you have 
not seen a politer-bred man in Lothbury. 

Lastly, I shall begin to believe that there is some such princi- 
ple, influencing our conduct, when more than one half of the 
drudgery and coarse servitude of the world shall cease to be 
performed by women. 

Until that day comes, I shall never believe this boasted point 
to be any thing more than a conventional fictition ; a pageant got 
up between the sexes, in a certain rank, and at a certain time of 
life, in which both find their account equally. 

I shall be even disposed to rank it among the salutary fictions 
of life, when in polite circles I shall see the same attentions paid 
to age as to youth, to homely features as to handsome, to coarse 
complexions as to clear—to the woman as she is a woman, not 
as she is a beauty, a fortune or a title. 

I shall believe it to be something more than a name, when a 
well-dressed gentleman in a well-dressed company can advert to 
the topic of female old age without exciting, and intending to 
excite a sneer:—when the phrases “ antiquated virginity,” and 
such a one has “ overstaid her market,’’ pronounced in good 
company, shall raise immediate offence in man, or woman, that 
shall hear them spoken. 

Joseph Paice, of Bread-street-hill, merchant, and one of the 
Directors of the South Sea Company—the same to whom Ed- 
wards, the Shakspeare Commentator has addressed a fine son- 
uet—was the only pattern of consistent gallantry I have met 
with. He took me under his shelter at an early age, and bestow- 
ed some pains upon me. I owe to his precepts and example 
whatever there is of the man of business (and that is not much 
in my composition. It was not his fault that I did not profit 
more. Though bred a Presbyterian, and brought up a merchant, 
he was the finest gentleman of his time. He had not one system 
of attention to females in the drawing room another in the shop, 
or at the stall. I do not mean that he made no distinction. But 
he never lost sight of sex, or overlooked it in the casualties of a 
disadvantageous situation. I have seen him stand bare-headed 
—smile, if you please—to a poor servant girl, while she has been 
inquiring of him the way to some street—in such a posture of 
unforced civility, as neither to embarrass. her m the acceptance, 
nor himself in the offer of it. He was no dangler, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, after women: but he reverenced 
and upheld, in every form in which it came before him, woman- 
hood. Ihave seen him,—nay, smile not—tenderly escorting a 
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market-woman, whom he had encountered in a shower, exalting 
his umbrella over her poor basket of fruit, that it might receive 
no damage, with as much carefulness as if she had been a Coun- 
tess. To the reverend form of Female Eld he would yield the 
wall (though it were to an ancient beggar-woman) with more 
ceremony than we can afford to show our grandams. He was 
the Preux Chevalier of Age; the Sir Calidore, or Sir Tristan, to 
those who have no Calidores or Tristans to defend them. The 
roses, that had long faded thence, still bloomed for him in those 
withered and yellow cheeks. 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid his addresses 
to the beautiful Susan Winstanley—old Winstanley’s daughter 
of Clapton—who dying in the early days of their courtship, con- 
firmed in him the resolution of perpetual bachelorship. It was 
during their short courtship, he told me, that he had been one 
day treating his mistress with a profusion of civil speeches—the 
common gallantries—to which kind of thing she had hitherto 
manifested no repugnance—but in this instance with no effect. 
He could not obtain from her a decent acknowledgment in return. 
She rather seemed to resent his compliments. He could not 
set it down to caprice, for the lady had always shown herself 
above that littleness. When he ventured on the following day, 
finding her a little better humoured, to expostulate with her on 
her coldness of yesterday, she confessed, with her usual frank- 
ness, that she had no sort of dislike to his attentions; that she 
could even endure some high-flown compliments; that a young 
woman placed in her situation had a right to expect all sort of 
civil things said to her; that she hoped, she could digest a dose 
of adulation, short of insincerity, with as little injury to her hu- 
mility as most young women: but that—a little before he had 
commenced his compliments—she had overheard him by acci- 
dent, in rather rough language, rating a young woman, who had 
not brought home his cravats quite to the appointed time, and 
she thought to herself, “As I am Miss Susan Winstanley, and a 
young lady—a reputed beauty, and known to be a fortune,—I can 
have my choice of the finest speeches from the mouth of this 
very fine gentleman who is courting me—but if I-had been poor 
Mary Such-a-one (naming the milliner)—and had failed of bring- 
ing home the cravats to the appointed hour—-though perhaps | 
had sat up half the night to forward them—what sort of compli- 
ments should I have received then?—-And my woman’s pride 
came to my assistance; and I thought, that if it were only to do 
me honour, a female like myself, might have received hansomer 
usage: and I was determined not to accept any fine speeches, to 
the compromise of that sex, the belonging to which was after all 
my strongest claim and title to them.” 

I think the lady discovered both generosity, and a just way of 
thinking, in this rebuke which she gave her lover; and I have 
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sometimes imagined, that the uncommon strain of courtesy, 
which through life regulated the actions- and behaviour of my 
friend towards all of womankind indiscriminately, owed its hap- 
py origin to this seasonable lesson from the lips of his lamented 
mistress. 

I wish the whole female world would entertain the same no- 
tion of these things, that Miss Winstanley showed. Then we 
should see something of the spirit of consistent gallantry; and 
no longer witness the anomaly of the same man—a pattern of 
true politness to a wife—of cold contempt, or rudness, to a sis- 
ter—the idolater of his female mistress—-the disparager and des- 
piser of his no less female aunt, or unfortunate—still female 
——maiden cousin. Just so much respect as a woman derogates 
from her own sex, in whatever condition placed—-her handmaid, 
or dependent--she deserves to have diminished from herself on 
that score; and will probably feel the diminution, when youth 
and beauty, and advantages, not inseparable from sex, shall lose 
their attraction. What a woman should demand of a man in 
courtship, or after it, is first, respect for her as she is a woman ;— 
and next to that—to be respected by him above all other women. 
But let her stand upon her female character as upon a founda- 
tion ; and let the attentions, incident to individual preference, be 
so many pretty additaments, and ornaments—as many, and as 
fanciful as you please—to that main structure. Let her first les- 
son be—with sweet Susan Winstantley—to reverence her sex. 








REMAINS OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE*. 


WE cannot approve of the judgment or feeling with which the 
collection has been made which this little volume now brings be- 
fore us. All that a man has left behind him in writing is not the 
prpoerty of the public, and still less that of any individual ; much 
of it may be far from good, though the product of a good mind ; 
and may be still farther from a just specimen of his principles or 
abilities. Rough drafts, first thoughts, essays by way of experi- 
ment, thoughts laid by for future consideration, hints, outlines, 
sketches, conjectures, paradoxes, and even opinions or arguments 
set down only to be confuted, every scrap and every shred, are 
in these days gathered up with an unsparing avidity as soon as 
any distinguished individual is snatched from existence. This 
may not have been altogether the posthumous fate of Henry Kirke 
White, but it is manifest that the strerflious determination to a- 
mass another volume of his remains, has placed under too severe 
a requisition the products of a capacity that scattered its exube- 
rance about before, in other minds, the first efflorescence of genius 
begins to be discernible. We cannot enough discommend the 
publication of some of the poetry which has found its way into 

* The Remains of Henry Kirke White, of Nottingham, late of St. John’s Col. 


lege, Cambridge, with an Account of his Life. By Robert Southey. 8vo, vol, 


1, London, 1822. Philadelphia, reprinted. 
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this volume. A right feeling, we trust, of what was due to the 
memory of their author, occasioned these very early and infantine 
efforts to be laid aside when the first collection was prepared for 
publication; and the success of that publication, for whatever rea- 
sons it might act as a temptation to bring them before the world, 
was no apology for so injurious a proceeding. Those whose im- 
pressions of the character of Henry Kirke White are properly 
taken from the prevailing cast of his compositions, must be quite 
convinced that if that most excellent and extraordinary young 
man had at the ripest period of his judgment been asked wheth- 
er he would choose the poetry in general which is coutained in 
this additional volume to be published, he would have put his sol- 
emn interdict upon any such design. The high probability is 
that he would have desired one or two of the songs which appear 
in this collection, to be destroyed. If this be so, and we think it 
can scarcely be controverted, we can hardly call that avidity for 
scraping together the matter of a book less than profane, which, 
after the death of a most eminently pious and correct person, has 
brought before the public some of his first careless effusions, as 
little agreeing with the frame of mind in which he was finally 
fixed, and in which he departed hence to meet his Gon, as with 
the general dignity of his genius, and the severe graces of his 
transient maturity. 

Whether these considerations are capable, in his present state, 
of staining the pure happiness to which, we humbly trust, he has 
been translated, no man can know;; but of this we are sure, that 
the impression which the serious performances, we may Say, in- 
deed, all the performances of this excellent person after his mind 
became settled on that firm basis of Christian belief and trust on 
which it ultimately reposed, are calculated to make upon all, but 
especially the younger part of the community, is to a certain de- 
gree weakened by the intermixture to which we have been allu- 
ding. Many will be thereby induced to consider with less ho- 
mage the writer himself, and not a few will be pleased with the 
opportunity it affords them of casting a suspicion upon a religious 
life, or at least of forcing it into consistency with sentiments and 
images with which it can have no proper union. 

These are our quarrels with this publication. But apart from 
these grounds of disapprobation, we have great alacrity in avow- 
ing the more than common delight which the prose part of these 
little fragments has afforded us. We hardly know where to 
look for the developement of a religious faith more sound and 
discriminative, of a moral theory more refined and rational, of 
social feelings more elevated and kind. In Henry Kirke White 
all this is found, and it is found accompanied with a soundness of 
discretion, a weight of observation, and a cautious avoidance of 
extremes, which, until the works of this extraordinary youth fell 
in our way, we thought unattainable at twenty-one years of age. 
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The habit of contemplating religion in too close connection 
with temporal advantage is not without its danger. A pure and 
heavenly motive is that alone on which it can be legitimately or 
honestly founded ; but there is one remark which is so much for 
its honour that we cannot, when treating of the performances 
now before us, forbear offering it to the attention of the reader ; 
and it is this—that whenever thorough Christian views of reli- 
zion find an an entrance into the mind, however dark or pre- 
judiced, or contracted, or inexperienced, that mind may previous- 
ly have been, an expansion of its general powers is speedily the 
consequence ; the judgment almost preternaturally ripens ; a bet- 
ter taste and feeling in respect of all the social duties and proprie- 
ties of behaviour are rapidly developed, and the faculties and 
perceptions, whether exercised on men, or books, or things, re- 
ceive from an unseen source an increment of vital strength, 
that soon manifests itself in all their operations. We doubt not 
the experience of our reflecting readers will confirm this obser- 
vation. Itis an invigoration of the capacity not unlike the re- 
freshment which nature feels from the silent and invisible drops 
that in the still summer night moisten and impregnate her teem- 
ing surface, enabling her to greet the returning dawn with a 
countless increase of vegetable births. The mind thus visited by 
streams flowing from the fountains of eternal] truth, receives as 
it were a new existence, flourishes under a mysterious culture 
which anticipates nature’s hand, and arrives at its object by the 
only * royal road”’ which really conducts to excellence-—the road 
marked out by the great ruler of the universe. The felicity of 
Henry Kirke White was his early bent toward religious exercises 
and objects. His great natural endowments made him at an 
immature age an apt recipient of the truth, and the early intro- 
duction of religious knowledge into his mind repaid him by an 
infusion of intellectual vigour, that, at an age when others scarcely 
begin to learn, invested him with the privileges of a teacher. 

It is but justice to the character of this youth to bring it into 
fair comparison with the generality of the educated part of the 
rising generation, on whose virtues and attaiments we must rest 
our hopes of the continuance of our country’s happiness and ex- 
altation. The oftener this is done, the more we shall turn the 
blessing of his example to its just account. It must sometimes 
touch the consciences of the frivolous and the dissipated, to com- 
pare their valueless lives, and selfish career, with the usefulness 
to himself and to the world, condensed within the few brief years 
of this young man’s abode on earth; and we are sometimes en- 
couraged to hope that some good has been the special conse- 
quence of the shortness of his stay amongst us, as increasing the 
tenderness of the regrets with which we cherish his memory, and 
leaving the miracle of his beardless maturity more distinctly im- 
pressed upon his youthful successors. 
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To those more especially who look to the Christian ministry 
as their future profession, the letters of Henry Kirke White are 
full of profit and instruction. They display a mind fraught with 
the vast importance of the undertaking, and almost sinking under 
the conviction of its difficulty and responsibility ; nor is it easy to 
imagine a system of sounder sentiments, or a better foundation of 
preparatory discipline, than is in the course of this scanty Cor- 
respondence, vigorously yet discreetly traced and recommended. 
The following passage strongly marked by this character, oc- 
curs in a letter written by him on the 22d of November, 1803, 
to Mr. R. W. Almond, a friend to whom he felt himself to owe 
much on the score of his religious principles. 

“ Nottingham, Nov. 22, 1803. 
** DEAR ROBERT, 
* * . * * . * . » 

I was happy enough to be introduced to Mr. Robinson a few days ago; I 
passed half an hour with him alone, by his desire, and afterwards touk tea and 
supper with him, his wife and daughter, at Mrs. M * * ’s I cannot describe to 
you, in adequate terms, the domestic character of this venerable man. He 
is all cheerfulness and complacency, good humoured, and sometimes even Jo- 
cose ; his conversation at the same time instructive, and, in 10 common degree, 
entertaining. He is full of anecdotes of eminently pious characters of the last 
century, as well as of this. He knew Mr. Venn very well, and he is intimate 
withO * * *; he’gave us a most affecting representation of his last interview 
with the former, just before his death. He depicted the resigned and placid 
countenance of the aged and dying Christian, so admiraby in his features, and 
suited his voice so exactly to the affecting state of a very old man, sinking 
under the weight of years, that he actually drew tears into my eyes. During 
the whole evening I was pleased to observe, he directed his whole conversa- 
tion to me, and, as he had before slightly examined me, it gave me the assv- 
rance that he was satisfied with me. He promised me every assistance that he 
could command, and when we shook hands at parting, he said, ¢ Mr. White, ! 
wish you may live to become an ornament to the Ministry; I trust you wil! 
have assistance. Fear not, go on, and the Lord prosper you.’ He recot 
mended me to labour at the Greek very diligently, and thought I had delayes 
it too long. 

* * * + * * 

*« My dear friend, I cannot adequately express what I owe to you on thi 
score of religion. Itold Mr. Robinson you were the first instrument of my be 
ing brought to think deeply on religious subjects ; and I feel more and mor 
every day, that if it had not been for you, I might, most probably, have beell 
now buried in apathy and unconcern. Though Iam in a great measure blesé 
ed,—I mean blessed with faith, now pretty steadfast, and heavy convictions, 
Lam far from being happy. My sins have been of a dark hue, and manifold: 
I have made Fame my God, and Améition my shrine. I have placed all my 
hopes on the things of this world. I have knelt to Dagon; I have worship- 
ped the evil creations of my own proud heart, and God had well nigh turned 
his countenance from me in wrath; perhaps one step further, and he might 
have shut me forever from his rest. I now turn my eyes to Jesus, my 5* 
viour, my atonement, with hope and confidence : he will not repulse the 1” 
ploring penitent ; his arms are open to all, they are open even to me; and! 
return for such a mercy, what can I do less than dedicate my whole life t 
his service? My thoughts would fain recur at intervals to my former delights 
but [am now on my guard to restrain and keep them in. I know now wie't 
they ought to concenter, and with the blessing of God, they shall there all 
tend. 
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**‘ My next publication of poems will be solely religious. I shall not des- 
troy those of a different nature, which now lie roe me, but they will, most 


probably, sleep in my desk, until in the good time of my great Lord and Mas- 
ter, I shall receive my passport from this world of vanity, I am now bent on 
a higher errand than that of the attainment of poetical fame ; poetry, in fu- 
ture, will be my relaxation, not my employment.—Adieu to literary am- 
bition! * You do not aspire to be prime minister,’ said Mr. Robinson, ‘ you 
covet a far higher character ; to be the humblest among those who minister to 
their Maker.’ ” (p. 6—8.) 


The letter above extracted, appears to have been written at 
the age of eighteen. In a letter to Mr. R. Wortley, written in a 
abouta year and a half after the one above produced, dated from 
Wintringham, 8th April 1805, we find him thus expressing 
himself on a point of learning in the Christian science of humi- 


lity, in which the deepest theologians are for the greater part un- 
skilled. 


“* When in Nottingham, I gave way too much to a practice, which prevails 
there in a shameful degree, of sitting in judgment on the attainments and ex- 
erience of others. At this time, there was darkness enough in my own 
1eart, to have employed all my attention, and I think it may be generally as- 
serted, that those who are the readiest to examine others, are the most back- 
ward to examine themselves ; that the more we feel inclined to scrutinize our 
brother Christians with severity, the less able are we to endure such a scrutiny 
ourselves, Before Christianity can arrive at any degree of perfection, we 
must have less tongue and more heart work, If a man be faithful to his convic- 
tions, he will find too much to do at home to busy himself with what he has 
no opportunities of sufficiently knowing,—his neighbour’s heart. We are to 
consider ourselves at all times as miserably ignorant ; and it is only while we 
do consider ourselves as such, that we are in a disposition to learn of a teacher, 
so averse to the pride of the human heart as Jesus Christ. I fear, (and 1 fear, 
because I have found it so in myself,) that a superficial and too trifling a reli- 
gion has prevatled too much in Nottingham, thongh with many and shining ex- 
ceptions ; and Lhope that the time willsoon come, when,'with equal zeal, there 
will be greater depth of experience, and greater diffidence in the assumption 
of the office of spiritual iniguisitors, I for one have laid down my post of dic- 
tator, by the grace of God never to resume it ; and I should think, and I have 
little doubt you will concur with me, that the authority you possess over the 
younger branches of our brotherhood there, would be well exercised in dis- 
countenancing, on every occasion, such a spirit as I have been speaking of. 
Those who feel the most generally talk the /east : and it is one way of lessen- 
- . 5 . 
ing that trembling hope and fearful love of a young convert, which operates 
such solitary effects, by suffering him to indulge in remarks on the unawak- 
ened, or the weak Christian, as if he were already admitted, or sure of accep- 
tance, and could pronounce the Shibboleth of the genuine church.” (p. 22 23.) 


In another letter to a friend, written in the year of his death, 
the following manly, correct, and devout sentiments occur. 


‘“¢T assure you, I see daily more reason to temper zea! with discretion, and 
to make the service of Christ a rational service. Our feelings are not the 
least fallible guides in religion. The man who walks humbly and soberly with 
his God,—scrupulously exact in the performance of his duties,—hallowing 
all his doings with the exercise of faith in Jesus Christ, and fortifying his ways 
with prayer and meditation; this man will have feelings of the most satisfac- 
tory kind,—he will feel the spirit of peace and love shedding serenity over all 
his thoughts: he will feel the dews of God’s blessing descending upon his 
soul. ‘his is the effect of that spirit, which the Apostle mentions, ‘as wit- 
nessing with our spirits that we are the children of God.’ But this species of 
MAY, 1823.—No. 258. 52 
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spiritual enjoyment is not to be resorted to, as the touchstone of our accep- 
tance with God. It isnot the necessary attendant of religious life, though it is 
to frequently enjoyed by the pious, and so clearly promised to them in Scrip- 
sure, that we may all hope for it, And I can only give it as my opinion, that 
those who continually-resort to their feelings, as the criterion of their religious 
progress, are the least likely to enjoy this sweet reward of our labours, and 
foretaste of the joys to come.” (p. 49, 50.) 


A portion of a letter to his brother, Mr. Neville White, writ- 
ten a few weeks after the last above referred to, contains delight- 
ful indications of the prepared state of his mind, for attending the 
summons, which he soon after received, to that secure and ever- 
lasting abode with the saints in glory, which seemed to be his 
spiritual home. The letter is to his brother, who has only per- 
formed a duty in presenting this portion of it to the public to 
whom it in some sense belongs it so suits the circumstances of 
us all that every Christian must feel that his heart has a proper- 
ty in its contents. 


‘*¥ am not much suprised at the long delay you have made in your approach 
to the Lord’s table ; nor do I blame your caution ; but remember, that there 
is a difference between hesitation, on account of the awful nature of the ordi- 
nance, and the consciousness of unfitness ; and hesitation on account of an un- 
willingness to bind yourself with still stronger ties to the profession of Chris- 
tianity. You may fear to approach that holy table, lest you should again fall 
away, and your latter state should be worse than your first : but you must not 
absent yourself from it, in erder that you may fall away with less danger to 
your soul. You cannot, by any means purify yourself, so as to become a 
worthy partaker of that blessed ordinance ; but you may qualify yourself to 
partake of it, with a quiet conscience, and spiritual comfort. ‘The very sense 
of unworthiness, of which you complain, is the best of all possible frames of 
mind with which you ean approach the sacred table ; and there can be little 
doubt, that with such an abiding consciousness of unfitness about you, God 
will have respect to your weakness, and will bestow upon you such an addi- 
tional portion of his strength, as shall effectually guard you against subsequent 
temptations. <A particular blessing, attendant on the holy communion, is, 
that it strengthens us in the ways of Christ. God seems to have a peculiar 
care for those who have sealed their profession with this solemn office ; and 
Christians appear to receive a portion of spiritual strength at these periods 
which bears them through, ’till they again meet at the holy mysteries. * * 

«“ Opportunity for quiet meditation 1s a great blessing ; I wish I knew how 
to appreciate its value. For you, my dear brother, be not discouraged ; God 
sees your difficulties and will administer to your weaknesses ; and if after much 
prayer and serious thought, you can endue yourself with the garb of humility, 
and kneel a trembling guest at the table of your Redeemer, content even to pick 
up the crumbs that fall from it, and deem them far beyond your desert ; if, I 
say, you can go to the sacrament with these feelings, never fear but our all- 
blessed and benign Father will approve of your offering and will bless you 
accordingly. Do not, however, be hurried into the step by the representa- 
tions of your friends, Go, then, only when your heart, consecrated by 
prayer, longs to partake of the body and blood of its Saviour, and to taste, in 

yore near and full fruition, the fruits of redeeming love. And may God’s 
blessing, my dear brother, attend you in it, and make it a means of confirm- 
ing you in his way, and of weaning you more completely from the world, and 
its passing joys!” (p. 51, 53.) 


We pass over the poetry, some part of which, as we have be- 
fore observed, ought not to have come before the public, and none 
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of which is a fair specimen of the author’s powers in this depart- 
ment of composition. Some of the poems here exhibited were. 
very early productions, some unfinished, and probably none of 
them reconsidered or revised by his maturer judgment. Yet even 
in this collection of the refuse of his mind, passages of great 
vigour occasionally sparkle, and reveal by their lustre the traces 
of that genius which could touch nothing, however rudely or care- 
lessly, without leaving an impression of its characteristic excel- 
lence. | 

The volume closes with some fragments of considerable value. 
They are chiefly parts or beginnings of essays which appear to 
have been intended for some periodical publications. They 
abound in excellent remark ; and that which principally distin- 
guishes them, is precisely that which is the rarest attribute of the 
youthful period in which they were written—great accuracy of 
moral tact, and a sedateness as well as penetration of the judg- 
ment which in other men is only the fruit of long, and sometimes 
sad experience. 

We have thus with a melancholy satisfaction revisited the 
bowers where the memory of this sweet and holy young man still 
lingers, and his genius still sheds its fragrance ; nor can we taste 
so serene and improving a pleasure without feeling due gratitude 
to the diligence, and, we trust, the zeal of Mr Southey; but we 
beseech him in future editions to condense these beautiful re- 
mains of primature wisdom, and to give us a purer concentration 
of the mind and heart of poor Henry Kirke White, by the pru- 
dent omission of those little careless and unfledged essays in verse, 
which, while they bring him unfairly before the public, serve only 
to dissipate the force of his grave and manly aphorisms, his 
spiritual ethics, and his lessons of practical prudence. 








TALES OF THE MANOR. 


By Mrs. Hor.anp, London; 1822.4 vols.12m0. Philad.refirinted. 


We have long considered Mrs. Hofland to be one of the most 
useful writers of that species of literature denominated Tales. 
Her publications, previously to the volumes before us, were nu- 
merous; but most of them being intended chiefly for youth, 
are in a very unpretending form, and not singly of any magni- 
tude,---with great variety indeed in the narrative, but a general 
sameness in their bearing and design. The object, however, 
which Mrs. Hofland seems to have proposed to herself in the 
works to which we allude, and which she has so happily attained, 
is one of a highly important and beneficial tendency. It is to de- 
monstrate, that even in apparently the most hopeless circumstan- 
ces in which the young especially can be placed, industry, good 
principles, and patient persevering exertion, with humble trust 
in Providence, will gradually and ultimately brighten tne 
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gloom, and alleviate the pressure. The incidents of which she 
has availed herself to illustrate this important lesson, are gene- 
rally drawn from the history of families suddenly reduced from 
comparative affluence to want, by events which are daily oc- 
curring in a country like this, such as commercial distress, or 
the death of the parent on whom the sole dependence was placed ; 
events of which every person’s observation must have supplied 
him with numerous instances, and those of a kind and degree 
requiring all the sympathy and alleviation that can possibly be 
administered. 

In the volumes now before us, the author has taken a differ- 
ent and a wider range ; but we have been semewhat disappointed 
in the Tales which they contain. Notwithstanding the autho- 
rity which may be pleaded for the machinery which introduces 
and connects them, in the history of a family, the members of 
which occupy themselves in telling each their own story, we 
think, that, independently of the apparent improbability of the 
very old and the very young speaking a long narrative in the 
same well-ordered, accurate, and composite style, without let or 
break, the tales would have stood much better by themselves, as 
the professed composition of the author, headed with titles, in 
the manner of Miss Edgeworth’s. We are farther of opinion, 
that such narratives should not consist merely of incidents that 
may or may not happen in common life; but that those incidents 
should always have some useful bearing, and impress some moral 
truths on the mind in the perusal. 

The Tales are six in number; but whatever praise we may 
award to the composition, we must confess that we still deside- 
rate the utile in several of them. 

The first, which is the grandfather’s tale, is said to be founded 
on fact; but the plan and detail of it are, in no small degree, 
unpleasant. A clergyman, the master of an academy, morose 
in his manners, and advanced in life, pays his addresses to, and 
marries, a young lady, of whom he becomes extremely jealous the 
moment he brings her home, and introduces her to his pupils. 
She falls suddenly ill, terrified by his violence—elopes—takes 
refuge in London—conceals her having been at the altar—is 
seen by, and married to, an amiable nobleman, with whom she 
goes abroad—has a child, which dies; she returns to England, 
under the pressure of her long concealed guilt, sinks into the 
grave, where her first husband is accidentally employed to dis- 
charge the last official duties, and to it she is shortly followed by 
her second. 

The next, called “ The Divided Lovers,” is one of more va- 
riety and interest. 

Amelia Daintree, the daughter of an officer in the East Indies, 
is brought over by him to England, after the death of her mo- 
ther, and placed in a boarding-school; and he revisits the East, 
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with the intention of returning after some years. When she had 
completed her sixteenth year, she receives-accounts of his death, 
from a friend and distant relation in the same country, who 
writes to his mother and sisters at Crambourne Hall, to take the 
orphan under their protection, her fortune being extremely li- 
mited. She is accordingly to be transferred thither; but on the 
way, pays a visit to a friend of the lady who was to convey her, 
where she’and Frederic, the second grandson, who was little older 
than herself, form a strong mutual attachment, which is reso- 
lutely broken off by the old gentleman, on the obvious plea of its 
extreme imprudence on each side, situated as they were in point 
of fortune. In a melancholy mood, she reaches the ancient 
and venerable Hall of the Crambourne family. 


“ The heavy porch-door was opened by an old domestic, whose thin white 
locks contrasted not less with the sable of his dress than the ruddiness which 
still enlivened his high cheek-bones and careful aspect ; and after making due 
inquiries after the health of the family, her conductress | en towards a 
room termed the hall, which was the usual sitting-room of the family, to which 
they advanced through a long, cold, spacious passage. 

“The door openend upon a large room, wainscotted by dark oak, and floor- 
ed by the same, so that the deep hue of the whole was unbroken, save by a 
smal] square patch of carpet placed in the middle for exhibtion, not use. Upon 
asmall table stood a chamber candlestick, in which was a lighted candle ; and 
at a little distance stood two gigantic candlesticks, of massive silver and an- 
tique form, in which were placed two other candles, ready to do honour to 
the entrance of strangers of importance when light was wanted. 

‘¢On each side the fire, seated in arm-chairs, were the two elder ladies of 
the mansion, dressed in deep mourning, the make of which was totally differ- 
ent to any thing which had ever met Amelia’s eye, save in old prints. Their 
hair was combed straight over high cushions, and slightly powdered, and 
upon these rose an awful pyramid of muslin, with two little projections of ske- 
leton wire, called wings, in front. From the back proceeded a long kind of 
lappet, which not ungracefully fell down towards the shoulders, and closed 
under the chin, forming a kind of frame-work to faces, which, although thus 
displayed, were in fact younger and certainly handsomer, than many which are 
now regularly exhibited in gay turbans crowned with flowers, and, by the 
aid of rouge, made into regular beauties ‘‘ of a certain age.” 

‘‘ Mrs, Sarah’ took that appellation the day she was forty-five, because her 
venerated mother, (whom from habit she yet called mamma,) informed her, 
that such was the custom of her family, and her sister Catharine had during 
the last winter made the same addition for the same reason. Mrs, Sarah was 
plump, ruddy, the picture of ease and good humour. Mrs. Kitty was tall and 
thin, her complexion pale, and her countenance expressive of more mind than 
either of her sisters, and some little sharpness which they were free from ; 
for Miss Bab was in every respect like her eldest sister, except being more 
than ten years her junior, and that, from being always she youngest of her 
tamily, both them and herself concluded she was therefore actually young, 
and would always remain so. 


‘¢ Nothing could exceed the sincere kindness with which the yonng stran- 
ger was received by these truly respectable women, but it was expressed in 
words which to Amelia appeared quaint and formal; and, although their lan- 
guage was correct, the accent of their neighbourhood struck on her unaccus- 
tomed ear as uncouth ; and, with the daa precipitancy of youth, she imme- 
diately concluded, that she never could be happy in such a dismal house, with 
such a group of stiff old maids.” 
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The quiet and useful lives of these excellent persons, even 
under the pressure of pecuniary difficulties and family distress, 
are well contrasted with the selfish and enervating sorrow of 
Amelia, who is at last roused to more energy, and learns to de- 
rive comfort from exertion and self-denial. Mr. Cranbourne, her 
father’s friend, an accomplished and excellent character, returns 
from India; after a little time obtains her hand, she having re- 
ceived the intelligence of the marriage of her lover ; lives a few 
years, and leaves her a young and well endowed widow. 

On a journey to London to arrange her affairs, she meets with 
Frederic, who is now a widower; and with the approbation of all 
parties, is united to him in marriage ; a situation in which both, 
matured by wisdom and experience, with juster views of life, ex- 
hibit an excellent conduct, alike productive of happiness to 
themselves and the circle connected with them. 


The third in order, “ The Partial Mother,” is a long tale; 
and while its depicts, in a lively manner, the mean practices of 
those who endeavour to aggrandize themselves by attempting 
an equallity in equipage, dress, and entertainments, with the ranks 
far above them, at the expense of comfort, of truth, and domes- 
tic enjoyments, shows also most powerfully the extreme folly of 
the attempt, and the bitter disappointment in which it invariably 
terminates. This is a lesson, which, we think, cannot be too of- 
ten inculcated in such a country as our own, where the grada- 
tions of society are so fine, and almost imperceptible, and the 
temptation to vie with superior station is often so powerful. On 
this account, although there is considerable similarity in this tale 
to Miss Edgeworth’s Maneuvring, Patronage, and “ Out of 
Debt out of Danger,’ we do not make any objection to it, or 
think its interest diminished. 

Mrs. Stanly, a London lady, becomes the wife of a respectable 
banker in a considerable country town, whose circumstances, 
though rather limited, are comfortable. After she had been once 
introduced, and ceased to be noticed, she resolved on forming high 
connections by splendid entertainments, to the great uneasiness 
of her husband. 


‘* In pursuing this end, she-was obliged to conceal the real state of her 
housekeeping expenses from her husband ; to get credit from every descrip- 
tion of persons who would give it ; stoop to the meanest arts ; and enter into 
the lowest employments. Allthis she accomplished with a facility and adroit- 
ness, which, in a better cause, would have been as truly admirable as they 
were now despicable and deplorable. 

** To keep up a great appearance with a narrow income, does indeed re- 
quire extraordinary powers of body and mind. The researches of a natural- 
ist, and the labours of the meanest drudge, bear no comparison with those of 
the mistress of a house, who has to contrive, coax, scold, smile, entertain, and 
tremble. Mrs. Stanley encumbered herself with all this pernicious trouble, 
in a situation naturally easy in all its demands ; being alike above the cares of 
poverty, and below those of rank, and demanding only those of prudence 
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rendered easy by affection. In order to save money for her extra expenses, 
she engaged awkward, unqualified servants, at low wages, who might be in- 
duced to endure her meagre diet, {sac all her feasts were preludes to fasts) 


in the hope of gaining recommendation to better places. Their perpetual 
blunders and wasteful ignorance at once defeated her purpose and tormented 
her existence. With her tradesmen she was still more annoyed ; for the long 
credit she exacted, compelled her to oblige them by taking articles she could 
not approve, and to purchase real necessaries at an exorbitant price. Thus, 
in order to obtain mere sufterance from those above her, she submitted to daily 
insult and actual injury from those below her, being ever in terror lest they 
should address complaints to her husband, which could not fail to bring upon 
her the reproach she was conscious of deserving. 


‘¢ Such are the charming agonies of pride !” 


She had two daughters, the eldest a beautiful child, who awa- 
kened a new expectation of aggrandizement in the mother, and 
. became accordingly the great object of attention and training for 
this end; the other being plain in appearance, was not only dis- 
liked and neglected, but made to do menial drudgery in at- 
tendance on both. The eldest brother of Mr. Stanley, a respec- 
table country gentleman in Wales, interferes in his behalf to save 
him from a course of domestic mismanagement, but with little 
success against his wife. He takes home on a visit to Wood- 
bridge Glen, Lucy, the second daughter, whose character deve- 
lopes successfully under the fostering care of her cousin. 

Julia, the eldest daughter of the Banker, is prematurely push- 
ed into public life, by her ambitious and cold-hearted mother, 
perfected in all those accomplishments which fascinate in the 
drawing-room and the assembly, and trained to practise every 
art to secure a fashionable, or at least a wealthy husband; but 
after years spent in this fruitless pursuit, Julia, who too often 
mars her own fortune, by renouncing what was in her power, in 
her over-anxiety to grasp at more than was within her reach, at 
last dies, worn out with disappointment and disgrace, unlament- 
ed and unloved. 

Our limits do not allow of our giving a more particular abstract 
of this tale, to which we must therefore refer our readers. One 
or twoextracts may amuse. The following is a specimen of the 
arguments of Mrs. Stanley in favour of being allowed a carriage 
by her husband: 

‘‘ Mrs. Stanley never failed to observe, that she could save a carriage in her 
house-keeping twice-over ; besides, what was the use of saving money ? Must 
not every body see that Julia was a fortune in herself ? she had not only beau- 
ty that was irresistible, but she was clever and prudent beyond example. 
Who ever caught her idling away her time with a novel in her hand, like al- 
most every other girl of her age? No! she was too obedient to her dear 
father’s wishes, to indulge in such folly : she was constantly employed either 


. brushing her hair, contriving her dresses for the evening, or singing before 
the glass. 


‘¢ «Singing before the glass !’ 

‘* «Certainly, my dear ; I insisted upon it ; otherwise, depend upon it, she 
would have spoiled all her features. How many of our fine singers open their 
mouths like church-doors, or gasp like dying carp ! so that looking upon them 
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destroys the charm of hearing them; which is never the case with Julia, 
But, indeed, I never neglected her in any thing: I made her practise crying, 
also, in a graceful manner, above a week before Mrs. Siddons came down ; 
and I will say this for her, (though she aa herself on that occasion, be- 
cause her heart was touched, ) that she will become a carriage as well as Lady 
Arrowby herself.’ ” 


Julia succeeds her sister on a visit to the excellent family of 
Woodbridge Glen. On returning from church, her aunt asked 
her how she liked the curate. 


“© ¢ Very much, indeed, ma’am, ’ 

**¢]T thought you did,’ observed her uncle; ‘ indeed it was scarcely pos- 
sible that you should not do so: we see a deal of him at our house. 

«7 am very glad of it, for I should like to be acquainted with him. I 
mean, I should fie to be intimate enough to ask him something I wish to 
know very much.’ 

“ Mary, who had been re, silent, now looked earnestly in Julia’s 
face ; she even half opened her mouth, but, struck with the impropriety of 
making an inquiry which could only relate to the most awful and delicate 
subject, she shrunk back, blushing deeply. Julia had, however, read the 
Ra a in her eyes, and, having no motive for concealment, answered inge- 
nuously— 

** He has the whitest teeth I ever saw; it was, indeed, for them that I liked 
him so much. I want to know if he uses pear) dentifrice, or what else ; one 
could not ask him with propriety, you know, till one is quite free with him, 
I know many people that would not do you such a favour for the world, but 
if he is only a curate, he ought to be obliging.’ 

‘« Mr. Stanley locked at his niece, in the beginning of this speech, as if she 
were an idiot, but at its conclusion, as if She were something far worse ; but 
the full persuasion, either that she was too foolish for him to do her any good, 
or that she was not worth the effort, kept him silent, but he gave a deeper 
sigh than ever to the memory cf his brother.” 


In expectation at one time of being married to an officer, Ju- 
lia makes the following reflections : 


*« « An officer’s wife has not a settled home; but then, every person when 
they visit her make allowances ; and she has always a showy room, you know, 
Mamma ?” 

*¢ ¢ Very true, my love,’ said the mother, thankful for a single word in a civil 
tone. 

«* ¢ She may have difficulty in getting money sometimes, but then, I sup- 
pose, they get credit some way.’ 

**¢ ] suppose so,” 

** «Tis true, she parts with her husband, which is a monstrous misfortune, 
according to Mrs. James’s idea, but I don’t think much of that—all the rest 
of the officers pay her the greatest attention ; she is always surrounded by 
gaiety of one sort or other.’ 

«“ Mrs. Stanley replied by a deep sigh. 

«¢ ¢} see what you are thinking of; but if he gets killed, you know she has 
a pension ; and nothing can be more interesting than an officer’s widow, if she 
is young and handsome. Don’t you remember how every body ran after 
Mrs. , and how well she is now married? Who thought any thing about 
her when she was Emma Williams ?’ ” 

‘*¢ Julia now roused herself, though silently, to seek an old bonnet which 
her mother wore in the first days of her widowhood : she tried it on again and 
again, for it was not easy to render it becoming ; but at length she so modell- 
ed it that it apparently gave her the most perfect satisfaction.” 


The following story relates to the return of a member of an 
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ancient Welsh family, after an absence of 35 years, with a detail 
of his various sufferings and adventures. 7 

The next, entitled “ The Wife and the Mother,” we think the 
best managed of the whole, both in respect of the descriptions of 
the characters introduced, and the great moral lesson inculcated, 
of the essential importance, independently of higher principles, 
of good temper, perfect confidence, and -mutual forbearance, to 
the happiness of matrimonial life. 

Mr: and Mrs. Walsingham, whose first acquaintance and sub- 
sequent marriage are well described, appeared to possess every 
thing humanly speaking, to insure comfort in life. But Mrs. 
Walsingham had a peculiar temper, that was not satisfied with- 
out engrossing the entire and undivided idolatry of the person 
whom she loved, and whom she wished to govern. The mother 
of Mr. Walsingham, a lady of excellent sense and disposition, to 
whom he was deservedly much attached, became, although she 
paid the greatest attention to her daughter-in-law, the subject of 
the first dispute. This feeling, which had for some time been 
brooding in the:mind of Mrs. Walsingham, junior, at last broke 
out. 


The affectionate son placed his mother in the carriage, and returned 
with good wishes for her journey, mingled with praises on his lips, and 
among similar observations, concluded by saying, ‘ There never was a more 
generous and considerate woman, there is not a particle of selfishness in her 
composition.’ . | 

“ «Pray, Mr. Walsingham, do you mean to call me selfish ? you are the first 
person that ever said that of me, I am certain,’ observed his lady. 

*< ¢ You, Maria? you astonish me; I never said or thought such a thing for 
a moment.’ . 

“« By eps featen you undoubtedly did, Mr. Walsingham, and for my own 
part, I pre 
please, but you shall never. tax me with insincerity ; I leave that to others, 
whom time and practice have rendered perfect in dissimulation.’ 

ss bit emia. caer protested (and truly) ¢ that he was astonished ! that he had 
never thought of accusation on any account ;’ but his surprise was evidently 
not untinctured with anger, as he added, ‘ I never use inuendo, Maria, nor 
do I wish to hear it ; Iam as much a friend to plain speaking as yourself.’ 

« ¢ That is singular in a lawyér ; I never remember to have heard or read of 
one, who pagsessed the quaker-like qualitles of his ‘ yea being yea,’ or his 
* nay, vay;’ but I believe many have found to their sorrow, that the rest of 
the verse applied to lawyers pretty closely.’ 

«+ This may be wit, Mrs. Walsingham, but real al 

« « Call it what you please, I am, at least, not selfish ; I give it freely, such 
as it is; but am well aware, that as ‘ rich gifts wax poor, when givers’ love 
grows cold,’ so my poor gifts wax rich, if 1 may judge from the glow on your 
countenance.’ 

“ ¢ Maria,” said Walsingham, rising, with an air of dignity, “ if all this ma- 
lignant badinage (for I can give it no other term) arises from my praising a 
mother of whom 1 am justly proud, and whose conduct to you demands a very 
difterent return, I shall only say, that you are taking the direct way to render 
me what I have never yet been, too partial to her society, from the Contrast it 
exhibits to your own.’ 


» 


‘¢ ¢ Sir, you might have spared me this; ‘you had no need to'tell me how 
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er plain speaking to any inwende, You may call me selfish, if you: 
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infinitely you preferred her to me ; I have seen enough, and suffered enough, 
during the short period of our-union, to be spared this new insult.’ 

“« You are determined to misconstrue every word I utter. You see me 
affected at parting with my mother, I grant, but by no means in a manner that 
interferes with my love for you ; and I must say, that I should rather have 
expected your particular sympathy, than your anger from such a cause; we 
are both only children—have been both nurtured with the tenderest indul- 
gence—both—’ 

*“*« Go on, Sir, go on, tear my heart to pieces; remind me of my poor 
mother, of my irretrievable loss—of that one, one human being, who really 
loved me, and left me brotherless, friendless in the wide world.’ 

“ Maria, affected by the picture she had drawn, or actually reminded of her 
mother, and of all that mother had suffered from similar scenes, burst into a 
flood of tears; she wept long and passionately, but at length becoming sensi- 
ble that all around her was very still, she withdrew her handkerchief, and to 
her surprise and utter consternation, perceived that Walsingham had left 
the room.” 

She soon repented of her violence, being afraid she had gone 
too far; but at their first meeting, which was the turning point 
of their subsequent comfort—he having expressed himself with 
kindness, she withheld the confession of error she had intended 
to make, and from that time assumed the power over him ‘which 
interfered so directly with his peace and respectability—* yield- 
ing to the temptation of indulging frequently m those quarrels 
which may be, according to the proverb, the renewal of love to 
lovers,’ but are inevitably its destroyer in married life, where its 
pheenix-like powers are more questionable. 

For the management of the incidents illustrative of the moral 
of the tale, and the denouement of reciprocal confessions and 
explanation which restore the partics to peace and happiness, 
we must refer to the work. 

The last is a terrible, and really distressing example of “ A 
Stricken Conscience,” in the history of a person who had been 
accessary to the deaths of more than one connection who stood 
in the way of his projects. It is powerfully managed ; but the 
subject itself is so disagreeable, that we think the author might 
have successfully substituted for it some other topic of moral il- 
lustration, more useful, more suited to her genius, and vastly 
more acceptable to her readers. 

The sketch we have given of these tales, will, in some degree, 
enable our readers to appreciate their merits.. We confess that 
we were prepared, from Mrs. Hofland’s previous works, to ex- 
pect of something of still higher interest throughout, than these 
volumes, able as they are, contain, for although we have under- 
stood that many of the stories claim the merit of being founded 

in fact, yet we must repeat the remark we have already made, 
that it is of no use to give to the world the incidents of life, how- 
ever well described, unless they really “ peint a moral,” as well 
as “ adorn a tale.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ZOOLOGY* 


Dr. Feming’s work is divided into four parts. The first eats 
of all that belongs to animal life in its widest sense; the second 
on the method of investigating their characters; the third on sys- 
tems and nomenclature ; and the fourth on classification. 

After some chapters of general remarks on organized beings 
and their distinguishing characters ; or the distinctions between 
animals and vegetables, and on the mutual dependence of what 
are called the three kingdoms of nature, he proceeds to that 
which belongs exclusively to the branch which he has underta- 
ken to illustrate. Thus he examines the ultimate or chemical 
elements of animals, their distinct systems or functions, namely, 
the digestive, circulating, nervous, sensitive, secretory, reproduc- 
tive, muscular, osseous, and cutaneous, together with their meta- 
physical or mental faculties. Their duration, distribution, and 
uses, form another leading object of inquiry. We need not enu- 
merate the details included under the other three parts into which 
the remainder of his work is divided. 

As we cannot pretend to follow him through the vast mass of 
useful matter which his reading and industry have accumulated, 
and as we need not be anxious to analyse a work which will 
shortly be in the hands of every one interested in this subject, we 
must content ourselves with little more than the selection of a few 
parts, as specimens of the author’s ability and manner. We should 
have preferred selecting what is more peculiarly his own, because 
every thing which he thinks or writes is marked by strong simple 
good sense and clear conceptions. But the very nature of his 
work precludes it, and our readers must be contented to see that 
what he has read he’has well considered and thoroughly appro- 
priated ; analysing and rebuilding rather than compiling ; think- 
ing for himself, and discriminating, wherever these were neces- 
sary, and doing well a duty which rarely indeed falls into such 
hands. As critics, we ought, according to ordinary usage, to 
look for faults, but, in truth, we find that task so laborious here, 
that. we are glad of an excuse to avoid it. 

Dr Fleming’s rectitude of mind, we will say, not his sacred 
profession, had naturally and properly led him to trace in every 
thing the HAND that made all and upholds all. We have heard 
it said, and it may be true, that this intrudes itself too often in 
some modern works on natural history, and that it two often car- 
ries with it an air of canting, and consequently of insincerity. 
Paley, writing professedly for that very object, taught a better 
taste—a taste arising from a strong and sincere mind. Dr. Flem- 
ing’s own feelings have proved to him as safe a guide, and, in ex- 





* The Philosophy of Zoology ; or a General view of the Structure, Functions» 
and Classification of Animals. By John Fleming, D. D. &c. &c. In two vels: 
Svo. Edinburgh : 1822. 
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pressing Gur approbation, we also respect the liberality and cou- 
rage that fears not to admit such a passage as this. 


««Isthe generation of organized beings, simultaneous or successive ? Have 
they all been created at once : but in the progress of time so modified by the 
influence of external agents as now to appear under different forms? Or 
have they been Called into being at different periods, according as the state of 
the earth became suitable for their reception ? The latter supposition is coun- 
tenanced by many geological documents.” 


From such characters we hail with pleasure passages like this; 
‘ from such they can produce no harm, and must produce good ; 
y convinced as we are, that the more creation is studied and the 
j more itis known, the more will it redound to the glory of its 
‘ Creator and Preserver. ‘Truth knows no fears. There was a 
: time when we were not allowed to read in the Book of Revelation. 
They are the same vain fears that would exclude us from a free 
: examination from the great Book of Nature. We have said that 
Dr. Fleming thinks for himself on the subjects which he has 
brought before us. We take the first passage that occurs on open- 
ing the book, not because of the passage itself, but for the exam- 
ple which it holds out to the herd, who, when they have brought 
together extracts from a thousand authors, think that they have 
written a book 
‘ Some have attempted to insinuate, that plants can live on inorganic mat- 
ter, while animals can be supported only on that which is or has been organi- 
zed matter, either of a vegetable or animal nature. A moment’s reflection, 
however, on the similarity between the elementay substances, of which all or- 
ganized bodies are composed, will not fail to induce us to assign to them a 
common origin. All the larger animals feed on the remains of animals and ve- 
getables, while the plants feed on the juices of the soil. But we are utterly 
ienorant of the particular state of combination, in which the atoms of the nour- 
ishing substances may be in, at the time of the absortion by animals or plants. 
We know that, upon being absorbed, they enter into combinations depending 
on the living principle ; but where is the proof that animals can form new com- 
binations only from those bodies already in living union 2? The Cheese Mite and 
the Blue Mould, are both supported by the same food; and the observation 
applies to many dung-beetles and mushrooms. How many plants and animals 
appear to subsist on water only !” 


We only wish that he had here pursued a subject which, if our 
limits had allowed, we would willingly have examined ourselves. 
We are sure that he could have treated it ably, and, if we have 
a fault to find with him, it is that he is too sparing, unconscious 
yossibly, of his own knowledge. 
The following criticism on Linnzus is equally just. 
# « Linnzus from the contemplation of this subject, contended, contrary te 
the generally received opinion, that animals were created on account of plants, 
not plants on account of animals. The defence of this opinion rests on the 
consideration of animals having organs suited to cut and bruise vegetables as 
food, and by these operations, sometimes contributing to preserve an equal 
pe proportion among the species ; and, on the following reason, that the iron was 
BB not made for the hammer, but the hammer for the iron; the ground not for 
the plough, but the plough for the ground; the meadow not for the scythe, 
but the scythe ‘for the meadow. The exclusive consideration of the indirect 
consequences of the actions of animals has ebyiously betrayed Linyzus into 
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this opimion. ‘That itis erroneous may be easily demonstrated by the em- 

loyment of his own method of reasoning. Plants, we know, are furnished 
with roots to penetrate the soil for nourishment and support ; and fishes have 
fins adapted for swimming. Now, if the soil was not made for plants, buf 
plants for the soil; if the sea was not made for fish, but fish for the sea; then, 
instead of considering animals as created on account of plants, we must draw 
the mortifying conclusion, that both animals and vegetables were created on 
account of inorganic matter ; the living for the sake of the dead.” 


On the subject of vision, we would suggest to Dr. Fleming, 
that many of the marine invertebrate animals which have no or- 
cans of vision, have the power of distinguishing light at least. 
We do not know in whose hands the experiments still wanting 
to illustrate this subject could better be placed, and therefore we 
have mentioned it. We have observed it very distinctly in some 
Beroes, and, we are pretty confident, alsoin some Meduse. We 
will not name some other marine animals of smaller bulk and of 
anatomy less understood, in which we think that we have found 
the same property, because we are not so sure that they may not 
possess specific organs of vision. The experiments are easily 
tried ; and we think we can perceive a purpose to be served by 
this property in these tribes, when we recollect that they have 
all the power of giving light, and that this power is also under 
the influence of the will. But we only throw this out as a hint 
to one whose opportunities and pursuits will allow him to profit 
by it more than we can ourselves. We have even tried to per- 
suadé ourselves that some of them have the sense of hearing, but 
we are less satisfied with our own experiments on this subject. 
Our physiological readers will not be startled at these sugges- 
tions, when we only stipulate for simple and unmodified impres- 
sions—abstract lightand abstract sound—since a delicate diffused 
nervous organ is sufficient for these purposes. The organs of 
vision and hearing are constructed to modify these to the ends 
designed. We do not believe that Miss M‘Evoy could see with 
her fingers; and we doubt, moreover, that any blind man ever 
felt colours ; but when we recollect the extreme sensibility that 
the imperfect animals often show to atmospheric changes, it can- 
not be doubted that such a susceptibility might render them sen- 
sible of impressions which are in their nature much stronger. 

Dr. Fleming has laboured the chapter on the Faculties of the 
Mind more successfully than any preceding author, as it relates 
to the comparison of those of animals with man. We would 
willingly have made extracts from it, but we know not where to 
choose. Itis a very long article, and yet we are so unreasonable 
as to wish it longer. But itis presumptuous thus to attempt to 
dictate to an author, who must always have considered his sub- 
ject in many more lights than his readers can do, and who, we 
are sensible, must maintain some proportion among the parts of 
his subject ; to say nothing of the absolute limit which must cir- 
“umscribe his whole work. Still, itis one of the most interesting 
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branches of his undertaking, and one, we may add, which has 
been worse treated of, and produced more nonsense, than any 
other. That he has thoroughly considered it, is apparent; and 
all we would ask is more illustration, were this compatible with 
his own views of the structure of his book. We may be wrong; 
but we here think him guilty again of the same fault we remark- 
ed before—that of laying too little stress on his own more pecu- 
liar and proper share of the work. Were we to judge, we would 
rather resign a portion of the general metaphysics, if we must 
give up something, to have more of that which belongs more ex- 
clusively to the inferior animals : more, if possible, of Dr. Flem- 
ing, and less of Reid, and Stewart, and Locke. We are quite 
sure that it is in him: we only wish it out. 

But our duty calls us elsewhere. We make little scruple of 
passing over the general physiology, not because it is not excel- 
lent in its kind, but because it is less interesting to our ordinary 
readers. 

We are glad to see that Dr. Fleming has entered his protest 
against an absurd doctrine, which is referred to Mr. Knight, and 
which has excited more fears and more talk among gardeners 
and old women than it merited. We have rarely seen a piece of 
philosophy spread through the ranks of the vulgar with more 
rapidity ; and in vain was Hudibras turned loose against it. We 
make no scruple in extracting the greater part of this passage, 
though somewhat long, that we may assist, at least, in calming 


the fears entertained about golden pippins and such like mat- 
ters. 

«« Many respectable botanists and horticulturists of the present day appear 
to regard all plants produced from cuttings, layers, «roots, or buds, as eaten- 
sions merely of those plants to which they originally belonged, and as being 
influenced, in reference to their duration, by circumstances different from 
those which regulate the continuance of plants obtained immediately from 
the germination of the seed. Manrsaatz, in his Rural Economy of Glouces- 
tershire, published 1789, vol. ii. p. 239, remarks. ‘ Engrafted fruits are not 
permanent, they continue but for atime.’ Kyient, in his Treatise on the 
Culture of the Apple and Pear, p. 6. has followed up the same idea, when he 
says, ‘ The continuance of every variety appears to be confined to a certain 
period, during the early part of which only it can be propagated with advan- 
tage to the planter.” Bucknatt carries these views still farther: Trans. 
Soc. En. Arts, vol. xvii. p. 268. ‘ When the first stock shall, by mere dint of 
old age, fall into actual decay, a nihility of vegetation, the descendants, how- 
ever young, or in whatever situations they may be, will gradually decline ; and 
for that time it would become imprudent, in point of profit, to attempt pro- 
yagating that variety from any of them,’ From these statements, Sir James 
E. Smith, Introd. Bot. p. 138, 139. seems to consider it as established, that 
propagation by seeds is the only true reproduction of plants.’ 

«« The sympathy which is here considered as prevailing between the parent 
stock and its extensions or descendants, or the dependence of the life of the 
latter.on the duration of that of the former, the basis of this opinion, is not only 
unsupported by proof, but is directly at variance with a multitude of common 


occurrences, 
“The wall-lower and sweet-william plants, whose natural term of life 
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varely extends beyond two years, or until all the branches flower once, may 
be continued for many years, by being propagated by means of cuttings of 
the slips, Even the annual stem of the Scarlet Lychnis, may be converted 
into separate plants of many years duration. If the existence of this depen- 
dence of the plants derived from cuttings, or the life of the parent plant from 
which they were taken, can thus be disproved in those species on which we 
can most easily make accurate observations, it must appear unphilosophi- 
cal to believe, that it exists in those which outlive us by many centu- 
ries, rey the laws of whose duration, therefore, have not yet been deter- 
mine 

«‘ The distinction between propagation by seed and extension by cuttings, 
if restricted to the manner of multiplying plants, may be harmless in science, 
and in horticulture useful; but when it includes an expression of a law of 
vegetable life, of difference in the products, as if the plants obtained by the 
former method enjoyed an individuality distinct in its nature from the results 
of the latter, we are disposed to conclude that it is a distinction which has 
heen incautiously adopted, and which is apt to mislead. 

“ That many of the valuable cider and perry fruits of the seventeenth Cen- 
tury have already disappeared—parents and extensions—and that some of 
our present fruits are gradually wearing into decay, are facts which have been 
satisfactorily established. But in order to account for these extinctions, it is 
not necessary to admit, that all cuttings are limited in their duration to the 
term of lite of the parent from which they have been taken. The whole 
phenomena seem simply to intimate, that extensions from a diseased parent 
are, iN Many cases, diseased likewise, and that the skill and industry of the 
horticulturist cannot restore such to.a healthy state. 

“ To have combated the assertion, that propagation by seeds is the only true 
reproduction of plants, would have been unnecessary, had it not been made by 
a deservedly celebrated botanist, whose authority, however, is much greater 
in systematical than in physiological botany. ‘That method of reproduction in 
plants must surely be regarded as genuine, which is employed by Nature, 
uniformly and extensively.” 


Our readers all know that marine or aquatic animals, like 
those which live in air, require and consume oxygen. Where 
this has been destroyed by their respiration, it is well remarked 
how that the gass which they give out in return exercise a dele- 
terious influence on themselves, as happens in the air-breathing 
animals, 

“To these circumstances may be referred the difficulty of pares 
many fishes, or mollusca, in glass jars, or small ponds ; as a great deal of the 
oxygen contained in the water is necessarily consumed by the germination 
and growth of the aquatic cryptogamia, and the respiration of the infusory 
umumalcule.” 

These facts are well known to naturalists, but the circumstan- 
ces are very variable. The French, in the Mediterranean, re- 
marked, that some Medusz died in confinement, even more 
quickly than fishes. We have sometimes observed the same; 
yet we have also kept a large Beroe for thirty-six hours in a 
glass, where it had little room to do more than move. The 
| Salpa has died with us in a very short time; and Dr. Fleming 
has found it to live for twenty-four hours in the same quantity of 
water. We do not pretend to explain these differences. That 
the vitality of some of these creatures is of an extraordinary 
“haracter, will not surprise naturalists. We have seen the 
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longer Vibrios dead, and dissolving at one extremity, while the 
other was alive. That species which resides in vinegar, well 
known to all by the name of Eels, will bear the application of 
cold, even to freezing, and, of alcohol, without injury. 

There is a singular and wise analogy between the power which 
the human animal possesses of generating a poisonous and con- 
tagious matter, when many are confined together even in a state 
of health, and that which occurs in various classes of animals. 
Whether these sweeping diseases in animals, of which so many 
are well known, are contagious, or simply epidemic, we have not 
often the means of knowing. 

“In all cases, when the air of the atmosphere, or that which the water 
contains, is impregnated with noxious particles, many individuals of a par- 
ticular species, living in the same district, suffer at the same time. The dis- 
ease which is thus at first endemic, or local, may, by being contagious, extend 
its ravages to other districts. ‘The endemical and epidemical diseases which 
attack horses, sheep, and cows, obtain, in this country, the name of murrain, 
sometimes also the distemper. The general term, however, for the pestilential 
diseases with which these and other animals are infected, is Epizooty, (from 
seri, upon, and fwor, an animal:) The ravages which have been committed 
among the domesticated animals, at varidus times, in Europe, by epizooties, 
have been de‘riled by a variety of authois. Horses, sheep, cows, swine, 
poultry, fish, have all been subject to such attacks ; and it has frequently hap- 
pened that the circumstances which have produced the disease in one spe- 
cies, have hkewise exercised a similar influence over others. 

This is a very curious and highly interesting subject. We 
have had many distinct treatises on many parts of it; but it Is 
much to be desired that some capable person would give us a 
complete view of all that is known, or that may be inferred, from 
a rational analogy. The whole history of animal medicine, in- 
deed, is in a most disgraceful state. . We would willingly spare 
an hundred of the medical books that are published to no pur. 
pose every year, for ene good essay on this subject. The very 
economical value of such an investigation ought to be in itself a 
sufficient stimulus, abstracted from all views of mere science 
The horse, alone, has met with the attention he deserves; anc 
if he is not yet rescued from the fangs of grooms and coachmen. 
some valuable progress has been made. Every man is, howev- 
er, still his own cow-doctor; and when our sheep are dying by 
hundreds and thousands of the rot, and the braxy, and the stur- 
dies, we are content to take it all for granted as necessary, or to 
have recourse to nostrums that would disgrace the worst of our 
most ancient pharmacopqias. 

The change of the colour of some birds and other animals 
‘rom their summer to their winter dress, had been completely 
imisapprehended till it was illustrated and explained by Dr. Flem- 
ing; and we shall preferably, therefore, select the most impor 
tant passages that relate to it. Our author remarks, that it is the 
popoular opinion that the Alpine hare and the ermine, which un- 
dergo this change, cast their hair twice in the vear. To that he 
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2uswers, that, in examing the human hair when it grows grey, 
the change of colour is to be found in the same hair, not in a 
new one. 


* But as analogy is a dangrous instrument of investigation in those depart- 
ments of know ledge which ultimately rest on experiment or observation, so 
we are not disposed to lay much stress on the preceding argument which 
it has furnished. The appearances exhibited by a specimen “of the ermine 
now before us, are more satisfactory and convincing. It was shot on the 
Yth May, (1814,) in a garb intermediate between its winter and summer 
dress. In the belly, and all the under parts, the white colour had nearly 
disappeared, in exchange for the primrose-yellow, the ordinary tinge of 
those parts in summer. *The upper parts had not fully acquired their ordina- 
ry summer colour, which is a deep yellowish-brown. There were still seve- 
val white spots, and not a few with a tinge of yellow. Upon examining those 
white and yellow spots, not a trace of interspersed new short brown hair 
could be discerned. This would certainly not have been the case, if the 
change of colour is effected by a change of fur. Besides, while some parts 
of the fur on the back had acquired their proper colour, even in those parts 
numerous hairs could be observed of a wax-yellow, and in all the interme- 
diate stages from yellowish-brown, through yellow to white. 

‘«‘ These observations leave little room to doubt that the change of colour 
inxkes place in the old hair, and that the change from white to brown passes 
hrough yellow. If this conclusion is not admitted, then we must suppose 
‘hat this animal casts its hair at least seven times in the year. In spring, it 
nust produce primrose-yellow hair; then hair - a wax-yellow; and, lastly, 
 ayellowish-brown. The same process must be gone through i in autumn, 
mly reversed, and with the addition of a suit of white. The absurdity of 
his supposition is too-apparent to be further exposed.” 


The same cause operates in birds. 


“ The young ptarmigans are motled in their first plumage, similar to their 
parents. They become white in winter, and again mottled in sprmg. These 
voung birds, provided the change of colour is effected by moulting, must 
produce three different coverings of feathers in the course of ten months. 
This is a waste of vital energy, which we do not suppose any bird in its wild 
state capable of sustaining; as moulting is the most de bilitating process 

which they undergo. In other birds of full age, two moultings must be ne- 
cessary In these changes, the range of colour is from blackish-grey, 
through grey, to white,—an arrangement so nearly y resembling that which 
prevails j in the ermine, that we are ‘disposed to ¢ onsider the change of colour 
‘o take place in the old feathe ‘rs, and not by the growth of new plumage ; this 
hange of colour being independent of the ordinary annual mouitings of the 

birds, 

‘*¢ Independent of the support from analogy which the ermine furnishes, we 
may observe, that the colours of other parts of a bird vary according to the 
season, This is freque ntly observable in the feet, le gS, and bill. Now, since 
a sau takes place in the colouring’ secretions of these or gans, what pre- 
vents us from supposing that similar ch: unges take place in the feathers? But 
even in the case of birds, we have before us an example as convincing as the 

‘mine already mentioned. It is a specimen of the little auk, (dea alley) 
wile h was shot in Zetland in the end of February, 1810. The chin is still in 
‘s winter dress of white, but the feathers on the lower parts of the throat 
have assumed a dusky hue. Both the shafts and webs have become of a 
lackish-grey colour at the base and in the centre, while the extremities of 

oth still continue white. The change from black to white is here effected 
Vv passing through grey. If we suppose that in this bird the changes of the 
solour of the plumage are accomplished by moulting, or’a change of fea 


hers, we must admit the existence of three such moultings in the course. of 
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the year, one by which the white winter dress is produced, another for the 
dusky spring dress, and a third for the black garb of summer It is surely un- 
necessary to point out any other examples in support of our opinion on this 
subject. We have followed nature, and our conclusions appear to be justified 
by the appearances which we have described.” 


The migrations of animals, and particularly those of birds, 
form one of the most curious facts of their natural history. Our 
author has left untouched the difficult question that respects the 
instinct or intelligence by which they direct their flight to far 
distant countries, farther than as he has noticed it in his general 
chapter on the faculties of animals. This singular faculty, be it 
what it may, we see exerted every day by sea birds in fogs, and 
very remarkably in Shetland by the native horses under similar 
circumstances. It is no matter how circuitous may be the road 
by which they have left home, or how new the ground—to that 
point they steer infallibly. The story of King James’s cow 1s 
well known. A dog carried by sea from its native place in Corn- 
wall to London, being lost in Wapping, returned to Penzance 
by land, occupying a month in the journey. Another dog had 
been carried across the river, ten miles below London, returned 
home by land the same night, through ways he had never seen 
before. This is Gall’s organ of geography ; but our author, 
whose dealings are in facts, appears to pay little regard to his 
system. 

The migrations of birds are practically interesting to us. It 
is not to naturalists alone that they ought to be objects of curiosi- 
ty. They bring us music in the nightingale, and food and luxu- 
ry in the woodcock and the whole tribe of ducks. In the swal- 
low, they serve to rid us of our summer torments. We extract 
the following parts as most generally interesting. 


“ The swallow, about whose migrations so many idle stories have been pro- 
pagated and believed, departs from Scotland about the end of ce age age and 
from England about the middle of October. In the latter month, Mr. Apan- 
son observed them on the shores of Africa after their migrations from Eu 
rope. He informs us, however, that they do not build their nests in that coun- 
try, but only come to spend the winter. M. Pretone has not only confirmed 
the observations of Ananson, in reference to swallows, but has stated, at the 
same time, that the yellow and grey wagtails visit Senegal at the beginning of 
winter. The former (Motacilla fava) is well known as one of our summer 
visitants, The nightingale departs from England about the beginning of 
October, and from the other parts of Europe about the same period. During 
the winter season, it is found in abundance in Lower Egypt, among the 
thickest coverts, in different parts of the Delta. These birds do not breed 
in that country, and to the inhabitants are merely winter birds of passage. 
They arrive in autumn, and depart in spring, and at the time of migration are 
plentiful in the islandsof the Archipelago. The quail is another of our summer 
— which has been traced to Africa. A few, indeed, brave the winters of Eng- 

and ; and in Portugal they appear to be stationary. But in general they 
leave this country in autumn, and return in spring. They migrate about the 
same time from the eastern parts of the Continent of Europe, and visit and 
revisit in their migrations the shores of the Mediterranean, Sicily, and the Is 
lands of the Archipelago.” 
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«« These facts and many others of a similar nature which might have been 
stated, enable usto draw the conclusion that our summer birds of passage, come 
to us from southern countries, and after remaining during the warm season, 
return again to milder regions. A few of our summer visitants may winter in 
Spain or Portugal : but it appears that in general they migrate to Africa, that 
unexplored country, possessing every variety of surface, and consequently 
great diversity of climate. It is true that we are unacquainted with the win- 
ter retreats of many of our summer birds of passage, particularly of small 
birds; but as these arrive and depart under similar circumstances with those 
whose migration is ascertained, and as the operations which they perform 
during their residence with us are also similar, we have a right to conclude 
that they are subject to the same laws, and execute the same movements, 
What pret weight to this opinion is, the absence of all proof of a summer 
bird of passage retiring to the north during the winter season.” 

** The snow-bunting, (Embéeriza nivalis,) which is among the smallest of our 
winter guests, retires to the hoary mountains of Spitzbergen, Greenland, and 
la and there executes the purposes of incubation, making its nest in 
fissures of the rocks. In these countries it is, therefore, a summer visitant, 
as it retires southward in autumn, to spend the winterin more temperate re- 
gions. ‘To the sea-coasts of the same countries, the little auk (lca alle,) and 
the black-billed auk, (Alca pica,) repair for similar purposes as the snow-flake. 
The woodcock winters with us, but retires in the spring to Sweden, Norway, 
and Lapland. 

“ The fieldfare and the redwing resemble the woodcock in their migra- 
tions; depart at the same season, and retire for similar purposes to the same 
countries. 

«¢ These instances may suffice to support the conclusion, that all our winter 


birds of passage come trom northern countries ; and that the winter visitants 


of the south of Europe become the summer visitants of its northern regions. 
This is evidently an arrangement depending on the same law by which the 
African winter visitants become the summer birds of passage in Europe. In 
support of this conclusion it may be mentioned, that, in their progress south- 
ward, the winter visitants appear first in the northern and eastern parts of the 
island, and gradually proceed to the southward and westward. Thus the 
snow-bunting arrives in the Orkney Islands about the end of August, and 
eften proves destructive to the corn-fields. It t.en passes into the mainland 
of Scotland, and is seldom seen in the Lothians, even in the high grounds, 
before November. In like manner, the woodcock, which crosses the Ger- 
man Ocean, is first observed on the eastern side of the island, and-then, by de- 
grees (lisperses towards the west and south.” 


And again, 


“ Movements depending on the same circumstances, in all probability, take 
place on the other side of the.equator, towards the south pole. The Cape 
swallow (Hirundo capensis,) according to the observations of Captain Carmi- 
CHAEL, arrives at the southern extremity of Africa in the month of September, 
the commencement of the summer of that district, and departs again in 
March or April, onthe approach of winter. Reasoning from the analogies of 
the north pole migrations, we may conclude, that this species of swallow re- 
sides the remaining part of the year near the equator, and that its north polar 
migrations extend to the Cape of Good Hope ” 


The rapidity of the flight of birds is essential to these migra- 
tions. If the Swift could maintain its flight at the rate which 
Spallanzani computes, it might make the circuit of the globe 
in four days. The ordinary flight of the Albatross at sea would 
perform the same journey in a week. 

From the chapter on the Characters of Animals, we will bor- 
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the year, one by which the white winter dress is produced, another for the 
dusky spring dress, and a third for the black garb of summer It is surely un- 
necessary to point out any other examples in support of our opinion on this 
subject. We have followed nature, and our conclusions appear to be justified 
by the appearances which we have described.” 


The migrations of animals, and particularly those of birds, 
form one of the most curious facts of their natural history. Our 
author has left untouched the difficult question that respects the 
instinct or intelligence by which they direct their flight to far 
distant countries, farther than as he has noticed it in his general 
chapter on the faculties of animals. This singular faculty, be it 
what it may, we see exerted every day by sea birds in fogs, and 
very remarkably in Shetland by the native horses under similar 
circumstances. It is no matter how circuitous may be the road 
by which they have left home, or how new the ground—to that 
point they steer infallibly. The story of King James’s cow 1s 
well known. A dog carried by sea from its native place in Corn- 
wall to London, being lost in Wapping, returned to Penzance 
by land, occupying a month in the journey. Another dog had 
been carried across the river, ten miles below London, returned 
home by land the same night, through ways he had never seen 
before. This is Gall’s organ of geography ; but our author, 
whose dealings are, in facts, appears to pay little regard to his 
system. 

The migrations of birds are practically interesting to us. It. 
is not to naturalists alone that they ought to be objects of curiosi- 
ty. They bring us music in the nightingale, and food and luxu- 
ry in the woodcock and the whole tribe of ducks. In the swal- 
low, they serve to rid us of our summer torments. We extract 
the following parts as most generally interesting. 


«“ The swallow, about whose migrations so many idle stories have been pro- 
pagated and believed, departs from Scotland about the end of September, and 
from England about the middle of October. In the latter month, Mr. Apan- 
sox observed them on the shores of Africa after their migrations from Eu. 
rope. He informs us, however, that they do not build their nests in that coun- 
try, but only come to spend the winter. M. Pretove has not only confirmed 
the observations of Ananson, in reference to swallows, but has stated, at the 
same time, that the yellow and grey wagtails visit Senegal at the beginning of 
winter. The former (Motacilla Fav) is well known as one of our summer 
visitants. The nightingale departs from England about the beginning of 
Ociober, and from the other parts of Europe about the same period. During 
the winter season, it is found in abundance in Lower Egypt, among the 
thickest coverts, in different parts of the Delta. These birds do not breed 
in that country, and to the inhabitants are merely winter birds of passage. 
They arrive in autumn, and depart in spring, and at the time of migration are 
plentiful in the islandsof the Archipelago. The quail is another of our summer 
— which has been traced to Africa. A few, indeed, brave the winters of Eng- 

nd ; and in Portugal they appear to be stationary. But in general they 
leave this country in autumn, and return in spring. They migrate about the 
same time from the eastern parts of the Continent of Europe, and. visit and 


revisit in their migrations the shores of the Mediterranean, Sicily, and the Is 
lands of the Archipelago.” 
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*«« These facts and many others of a similar nature which might have been 
stated, enable usto draw the conclusion that our summer birds of passage, come 
to us from southern countries, and after remaining during the warm season, 
return again to milder regions, A few of our summer visitants may winter in 
Spain or Portugal : but it appears that in general they migrate to Africa, that 
unexplored country, possessing every variety of surface, and consequently 
great diversity of climate. It is true that we are unacquainted with the win- 
ter retreats of many of our summer birds of passage, particularly of small 
birds; but as these arrive and depart under similar circumstances with those 
whose migration is ascertained, and as the operations which they perform 
during their residence with us are also similar, we have a right to conclude 
that they are subject to the same laws, and execute the same movements. 
What gives weight to this opinion is, the absence of all proof of a summer 
bird of passage retiring to the north during the winter season.” 

** The snow-bunting, (Emberiza nivalis,) which is among the smallest of our 
winter guests, retires to the hoary mountains of Spitzbergen, Greenland, and 
Sapna and there executes the purposes of incubation, making its nest in 
fissures of the rocks. In these countries it is, therefore, a summer visitant, 
as it retires southward in autumn, to spend the winter in more temperate re- 
gions. ‘To the sea-coasts of the same countries, the little auk (Aca prey and 
the black-billed auk, (Alca pica,) repair for similar purposes as the snow-flake. 
The woodcock winters with us, but retires in the spring to Sweden, Norway, 
and Lapland. 

“ The fieldfare and the redwing resemble the woodcock in their migra- 
tions; depart at the same season, and retire for similar purposes to the same 
countries. : 

*«* These instances may suffice to support the conclusion, that all our winter 
birds of passage come trom northern countries; and that the winter visitants: 
of the south of Europe become the summer visitants of its northern regions. 
This is evidently an arrangement depending on the same law by which the 
African winter visitants become the summer birds of passage in Europe. In 
support of this conclusion it may be mentioned, that, in their progress south- 
ward, the winter visitants appear first in the northern and eastern parts of the 
island, and gradually proceed to the southward and westward. Thus the 
snow-bunting arrives in the Orkney Islands about the end of August, and 
etten proves destructive to the corn-fields. It t'.en passes into the mainland 
of Scotland, and is seldom seen in the Lothians, even in the high grounds, 
before November. In like manner, the woodcock, which crosses the Ger- 
man Ocean, is first observed on the eastern side of the island, and-then, by de- 
grees disperses towards the west and south.” 


And again, 


“ Movements depending on the same circumstances, in all probability, take 
place on the other side of the.equator, towards the south pole. The Cape 
swallow (Hirundo capensis,) according to the observations of Captain Canmi- 
CHAEL, arrives at the southern extremity of Africa in the month of September, 
the commencement of the summer of that district, and departs again in 
March or April, onthe approach of winter. Reasoning from the analogies of 
the north pole migrations, we may conclude, that this species of swallow re- 
sides the remaining part of the year near the equator, and that its north polar 
migrations extend to the Cape of Good Hope ” 


The rapidity of the flight of birds is essential to these migra- 
tions. If the Swift could maintain its flight at the rate which 
Spallanzani computes, it might make the circuit of the globe 
in four days. The ordinary flight of the Albatross at sea would 
perform the same journey in a week. 

From the chapter on the Characters of Animals, we will bor- 
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row the following short passage, as peculiarly worthy the atiten- 
tion of naturalists. 


“So much attention is required, in executing drawings of animals, to the 
minute peculiarities of form, that even an experienced artist is apt to over- 
look the most essential characters. ‘The closest inspection of the drawings 
should, therefore, be practised by the eye that has regulated the investiga- 


tion. The young zoologist ought to study the art of drawing himself, by 


which his progress would be greatly facilitated, and more accurate results 
obtained.” 

We know not, indeed, how a naturalist can perform his 
“functions” without this most necessary art. There are a 
thousand things which no language can render intelligible, in 
every department of natural history, and where three or four 
lines are more valuable than as many pages of letter press, which, 
when it is even best done, leaves room for endless conjectures, 
errors, and disputes. Many animals, and particularly the im- 
perfect, a lower order of aquatic ones, cannot be preserved. As 
little can they be described; so that if not drawn they are lost. 
A good drawing is here the only specimen we can have. It is to 
the general ignorance of naturalists in this necessary art, that we 
chiefly attribute the ignorance in which we still remain respect- 
ing these numerous tribes, and more particularly the more 
minute ones. All the seas of the globe have been ploughed over 
by naturalists without number, yet our acquaintance with these 
creatures is still so limited, that there have not been so many 
described for the whole world as are found on our own shores. 

It is in vain to say that a professional artist can supply this 
deficiency. In the first place, such a person is not easily acces- 
sible. But though he were at hand, it is not in the power of any 
artist, be his talents what they may, to give a just representation 
of objects with the nature of which he is unacquainted. We 
might appeal, were it necessary, to the experience of every natu- 
ralist on this subject. ‘here are things. which the ignorant eye 
either cannot see truly, or does not see at all, or which, if it sees, 
it knows not how to value. The judgment and experience, pre- 
vious knowledge, in short, are here as requisite as the talent of 
imitation. We can appeal to artists themselves on this subject, 
and in one of their own daily departments. The eye sees, or 
imagines that it sees, all the florid details of Gothic architecture. 
Yet every day’s experience shows, that without previous archi- 
tectural knowledge, it is unable to represent these details. It is 
in vain for any human eye to attempt to delineate the intricate 
soffits of a Saxon arch ; it cannot, indeed, give the far simpler 
character and expression to a crocket or a finial, unless it is also 
at the same time to furnish a mason with a working pattern. 
Our artists have not forgotten what such drawings were in the 
days of Hearne. They see what they are in the hands of Mac- 
kenzie. If it was Turner who taught him and his present rivals 
to give air, and colour, and effect to their buildings, it is to Old 
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Carter that they are indebted for the foundation. But they now 
know allthis well. They may equally be convinced that the case 
of natural history is no less hopeless without the same previous 
minute instruction. 

But we are inclined to carry our system a step farther. We 
believe that no man who is unable to draw, has acquired the true 
use of his eyes. He may fancy that he knows the form of a tree 
or a horse, but there is nothing definite in that knowledge. 
Painters will confirm this. It is he alone who is accustomed to 
see for the purposes of drawing,—who is in the habit of practis- 
ing that art,—that sees every thing, and every thing truly. He 
is performing a mental operation of this kind, even when the 
pencil is not in his hand. 

We, in truth, hold, that the art of drawing is a valuable engine 
of general education, were it even turned to no practical use ; in 
the sciences at least. It confers that accuracy of observation for 
the appearances, whether of art or nature, which is a valuable 
mental acquisition, and which, we verily believe, influences the 
yeneral powers of the mind ; such a mutual dependence is there 
of all our faculties. We know not why it.should not be univer- 
sally taught. We do not mean that every person is to become 
an artist: but there is a vast deal of useful matter to be acquired 
and executed far short of that point. The acquisition of draw- 
ing is as easy to children as writing, and rather more agreeable. 
[tis what, indeed, they almost all take to naturally ; but we stop 
them in their progress, because we choose to imagine, forsooth, 
that it requires genius, and what not; and because we do not 
choose to recollect that we may draw, without being destined for 
Raphaels, as we may dance, without the slightest hope or wish 
to rival Vestris. There is along period in youth for which we 
are at a loss to find employment; and we really know not why 
this should not be called in to our aid. It has the additional 
merit of being an amusement, and the occupation of hours which 
it is often but too difficult to occupy well and innocently. How 
indispensable it is to travellers, and how we suffer from that 
want, we need not say, nor, indeed, dare we say, more here on 
this subject. 

The remarks on character are, throughout, marked by good 
sense, and we entirely agree with the author in censuring the 
recent and extravagant attachment to what are called natural 
orders. When these are brought to the test of practice we 
know not but that they increase materially, instead of diminish- 
ing, our difficulties. They form an important part of the phi- 
losophy of natural history, we admit; but they serve for little 
else than to encumber us in the business of classification and 
description. 

We now arrive at the more technical part of the work, com- 


mencing with Classification. The merely technical is scarcely 
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a fit object for notice in a review of this nature; and we shall 
therefore pass it over. 

We should be renegadoes from our profession, if we did not 
pick out one fault at least from Dr. Fleming’s work; but those 
of our readers who read reviews for the sake of this particular 
pleasure, must be content with one specimen. It is on the swim- 
ming of fishes. 


** The motions of fish are performed by means of its fins. ‘The caudal fin is 
the principal organ of progressive motion. By means of its various flexures 
and extensions, it strikes the water in different directions, but all having a 
tendency to push the fish forward ; the action resembling, in its manner and 
effects, the well known operation of the sailor termed skulling. The central 
and pectoral fins assist the fish in correcting the errors of its progressive mo- 
tion, and in maintaining the body steady in its position.” 


This error is not, however, peculiar to Dr. Fleming: he has 
followed the common opinions. We shall attempt to explain it 
as well us it can be done without a diagram. The vertical fins, 
both above and below, serve to steady the fish in the vertical 
position, as is already understood. But the pectoral fins are as 
essential to swimming as the tail, though that is the true organ 
of the progressive motion. Its action, however, bears no resem- 
blance to skulling, which is one of the: most singular, as it is 
among the most wasteful modes of obtaining a direct impulse by 
the resolution of forces. 

If we suppose the fish at rest, the tail is in a line with the 
body, and the pectoral fins are applied close to the sides ; or not, 
since that is indifferent. But when the animal means to ad- 
vance, it first bends the tail forwards. This action would draw 
it backwards, or make it proceed tail foremost, were not the 
pectoral fins rigidly extended at the same instant. By means of 
these it is held at rest during the forward action of the tail. But 
as the tail returns to its place, the pectoral fins are closed; and 
that returning unresisted impulse sends the animal forwards. 
The same process is repeated as the tail is brought forward on 
the opposite side, and thus each complete vibration of this organ 
is attended by two impulses and two states of rest. It is not 
difficult to trace their actions ; and it will be seen that the pec- 
toral fins are expanded and closed again for every change in the 
position of the tail. Mutatis mutandis, the proceeding is the 
same for the horizontal fishes, or for the cetacea with horizontal 
tails. Wiéithout the pectoral fins, the same effect can be obtained 
by the undulation of the body, as in an eel; the flexure of the 
anterior part producing the same alternate effect of detention as 
the pectoral fins. 

On the subject of the rapid exhaustion of the powers of fishes 
by violent efforts, as happens in salmon fishing, Dr. Fleming will 
find some curious matter in one of Mr. Carlisle’s essays on mus- 
cular motion, which he appears not to have seen. It is in the 
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same paper, if we mistake not, that he will also find some inte- 
resting remarks on the increase of absolute weight which the 
muscles of fish undergo in the process of crimping, which is not 
performed, as is popularly supposed, on the living animal. 

To Dr. Femings remarks on the use of fish as food, we may 
add, that many kinds can be dried without salt, and without un- 
dergoing putrefaction. This is remarkable in the skate, which 
is preserved in this manner in Barra and some other parts of the 
maritime Highlands. It is also true of the salmon, though little 
suspected. When quickly dried in the sun, it becomes rancid 
(kippered) and transperent, but undergoes no other change. This 
is a common practice in the north west side of America, where, 
as in Asiatic Tartary, there is a race of pure ichthyophagi ; and 
the fish prepared in this manner is easily kept from year to year. 
Sugar, even in very small quantities, as Dr. M’Culloch has de- 
monstrated, is also a perfect preservative. 

We fear that we must pass over much interesting general mat- 
ter prefixed to the arrangement of the Molusca. We have lately 
been told, however, that the cuttle fish of the Mediterranean, that 
one, we believe, which furnishes the well known bone, or the Se- 
pia officinalis, has the power of giving an electrical shock with 
its tentacula. It is an experiment worth trying again by those 
who may have an opportunity. It is an oversight to say, that 
the China ink is made from the ink of the cuttle fish. It is a mix- 
ture of lamp-black and glue. The ink in question furnishes the 
well known brown colour so valued by artists, and imported from 
Italy by the very name of the fish itself—Sepia. The ancients 
used it to write with. 

We know not if we have conjectured rightly, but it seems to 
us that the author has somewhat hurried himself towards his con- 
clusion ; fearful, perhaps, of prolonging his work beyond the pa- 
tience of his readers. He was in no danger of that. It appears 
to us that all the general views of the structure and functions of 
the tribes become more and more brief from this part of the work 
forwards, assuredly not for want of matter or knowledge. 

The luminous property of the marine tribes in general, and of 
the more imperfect animals in particular, seems to have experi- 
enced a degree of neglect which so remarkable a subject did not 
merit. In every point of view, it is one of the most curious and 
striking properties which they possess. We would hazzard the 
same remarks on their modes of swimming, the yery variety of 
which is no less extraordinary than the singular ways in which it 
is effected. In some, the complication and ingenuity of the me- 
chanism are as remarkable as is the simplicity in others; and in 
all we must admire the infinite resources, the wantonness, if we 
may dare call it so, of nature, in adopting so many means for 
producing an effect. In a philosophical view, it would. be ren-. 
dered the more interesting as well as striking, by bringing the 
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whole into a state of comparison. We even think it of use, in 
the investigation of those animals which, from their minuteness, 
transparency, or want of marked external characters, are often 
extremely difficult to distinguish from each other. There is a 
peculiarity of character in,the motions of almost every genus, by 
which, at any rate, it serves to attract our attention to objects 
which might otherwise be easily confounded or overlooked. In 
some, it seems to be sometimes the only character by which they 
can be readily distinguished ; though a character not adapted to 
the purposes of arrangement. 

In a mechanical view we also consider it an object of interest. 

It has always been one of our greatest problems to make our 
machines swim with the least expense of force. That problem 
has been pursued with increased anxiety, since the invention of 
steam boats, but as yet with no great success. Mechanicians 
have fond it peculiarly difficult to construct swimming machinery 
within the water. Nature does this with the greatest ease, and 
in many various ways. We cannot exactly imitate her operations, 
but we may derive usefui hints from them—hints that may lead, 
as trifles have often done, to valuable discoveries. To bring un- 
der one general view as much of this natural machinery as can be 
collected, would propably form a step towards the solution of this 
problem, or at least towards the modification or improvement of 
our existing machinery. 

We should be equally glad to see a fuller article on the gene- 
ral functions and characters of the fixed, or rooted, or compound 
polypi; a subject peculiarly curious, from their regular approx- 
imation to vegetables in some particulars. 

We have arrived at the last page, and having nothing else left to 
say, we shall now venture Into a department where we have not 
yet ventured, because Dr. Fleming has every where followed the 
best authorities. We object to the divisions and title Infusoria, 
though on Muller’s authority. Many of his animals under this 
head are produced without infusion of vegetable substances. Bur- 
saria, Cyclidium, and Volvox, are inhabitants of the open sea. 
So is Vibrio. Muller, indeed, has himself figured one or more 
marine species of the latter; and we can add at least eight or ten 
to his list. There is not one of all the tribes of the minuter ma- 
rine animals so abundant as this, since we have found the seas of 
our own shores so crowded with them, far from land, and for a 
hundred miles in length, as to be opaque, or, more properly 
speaking, muddy. ‘To the present arrangement and division of 
the genera, not only here but in some other places, we object 
strongly ; but we have promised not to interfere with a subject 
chich is indeed not calculated for a review of this nature. 








































. Poetry. 


POETRY. 


On a young Lady’s shedding tears at seeing, two hundred feet below her, 
the fragments of the Table Rock, on which she had been standing a few 
hours before— 

Not all the wonders of the scene she views ; 
The mighty volume of the winged wave, 
The sounds sublime, and ever-varying hues, 
And clouds of spray, that seem the heavens to brave ; 
Are half so precious as the tears that fall, 
When gratitude with admiration join’d, 
Disclose, amid the terrors which appal, 
A heart that’s tender and a soul refin’d. 


oe: aE 


To THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


An Expostulatory Epistle occasioned by the following frassages in 
his Specimens of English Poetry : 

«‘ Stevens celebrated hard drinking, because it was the fashion—and his 
songs are now seldom vociferated, because that fashion is gone by.” Speci- 
mens, Vol. vi. p. 437. 

Sir, in your last work you the logic display 

Of Aldrich* or Burgundick, Crousar, or Hamel, 
But I think that you err very much when you say, 

* That the fashion of drinking is-past, Mr. Campbell. 

lf fashion rejects jolly topers, ’tis plain, 

That fashion’s an ignorant sort of a strammel ;+ 
And a fashion so senseless, so dull, will remain 

But a short time in vigour I think, Mr. Campbell. 


In Ireland, I’m sure many ages must roll 

Before with such rules our free spirits we trammel, 
Before the bright lights of our bottle and bowl 

Will cease o’er our tables to shine, Mr. Campbell. 


Come over among us, sweet bard, and I swear 

That when home you return with a nose red as stammel,} 
You will never again be so prompt to declare, 

That the sons of gay Bacchus are dead, Mr. Campbell. 


Then Oh! by that face which in prospect I view, 
All glowing and grand with its purple enamel, 
Retract your rash statement ; so, Thomas adieu, 
For my punch is just out, and I’m tired,§ Mr. Campbell. 


_ 





* Four logicians. The first as honest a fellow as ever filled a pipe; the 
other three were mode and figure men. 

{+ A sluttish awkward woman. 

+ Reddish cloth, used by Ben Johnson, Beaumont and Fletcher, &c. 

§ Tired, according to Cobbett, is a Quaker word to express drunk. How 
true this is I know not; [itis newto us. Oxrver Oxpscxoor,] but I supplicate 
she gentle reader to take it in its more usual sense, 
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Poetry. 
THE RICH AND THE POOR MAN. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


I once saw a poor devil, keen and clever, 
Witty and wise—he paid a man a visit, 
And no one noticed him, and no one ever 
Gave him a welcome, “ Strange,” cried I, “ whence is it?” 
He walked on this side, then on that, 
He tried to introduce a social chat; 
Now here, now there, in vain he tried; 
Some formally and freezingly rephed, 
And some 
Said, by their silence—“ Better stay at home,” 
A rich man. burst the door, 
As Creesus rich I’m sure, 
He could not pride himself upon his wit 
Nor wisdom—for he had not got a bit ; 
He had what’s better—he had wealth. 
What a confusion ! all stand up erect— 
These crowd around to ask him of his health, 
These bow in honest duty and respect; 
And these arrange a sofa or a chair, 
And these conduct him there. 
“ Allow me, sir, the honour ;” then a bow 
Down to the earth—Is’t possible to show 
Meet gratitude for such kind condescension ! 
The poor man_hung his head, 
And to himself he said, 
“ This is indeed beyond my comprehension :” 
Then looking ronnd 
One friendly face he found, 
And said, “ Pray tell me why is wealth preferred 
To wisdom ?”—* That’s a silly question, friend !” 
Replied the other—* have you never heard 
A man may lend his store 
Of gold or silver ore, 
But Wisdom none can borrow, none can lend °” 


IN 


Says Jack to Tom, the other day, 
As through the street they sped ; 
I’m sorry if (as people say), 
Your poor, dear aunt is dead. 
Tom thus in merry mood replied, 
And laugh’d in Johnny’s face: 
What matter though my aunt has died ° 
I’ve ten-ants in her place. 











Literary Intelligence. 


SONNET TO A GOOSE., 


If thou didst feed on western plains of yore, 
Or wander wide, with flat and flabby feet, 
Over some Cambrian mountain’s plashy moor, 

Or find in farmer’s yard a safe retreat 

From gipsy thieves, and foxes sly and fleet ; 
If thy gray quills, by lawyer guided, trace 
Deeds big with ruin to some wretched race ; 

Or love-sick poet’s sonnet, sad and sweet, 
Waiting the rigour of some lady fair ; 

Or if the drudge.of housemaid’s daily toil, 

Cobwebs and dust, thy pinion white besoil, 
Departed Goose! I neither know nor care ; 
But this I know, that thou wert very fine, 
Season’d with sage. with onions, and port wine. 


EE 


A man who wished to pass one of the barriers of Paris in 1793 
was required to give his name, &c. to the persons on duty. “ i 
am Monsieur le Marquis de St. Cyr.” “ Citizen, there are no 
Monsieurs now.” “ Very well—then le Marquis de St. Cyr.” 
* You ought to know, citizen, that there are neither nobles, titles, 
nor marguisats.”” “In that case, de St. Cyr, if you please.” 
“ De is not usednow.” Then say simply, Saint Cyr.” “Ah! 
but all saints, you know, have been abolished.” “ Well, if it 
must be so, write Cyr.” ‘ No, citizen, there are no longer any 
Sires,’ (the pronunciation is the same). Thus piece by piece 
the unfortunate Marquis was stripped by the Revolution, till he 
found himself at the barrier of Paris without a name. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The memoirs of the celebrated and eccentric Gen. Rapp, the 
first Aid-de-Camp of Bonaparte, written by himself, are prepa- 
ring for publication. 

France.—Colonel Boyer Peyrelau is going to publish a work 
on the French Antilles, especially Guadaloupe, from the time of 
their discovery, to the lst of January, 1823. This work, which 
will be in three volumes (the first to be published on the Ist of 
March), is expected to be very interesting and important; all 
the questions relative to the colonies are discussed in separate 
chapters, and examined from the origin of those establishments. 


Mr. Roscoe has nearly completed his Translation of Sis- 
mondi’s History of the Literature of the South of Europe. The 
original is too well known to require any praise from us, and we 
have no doubt that the translation will be characterised by ele- 
gance and fidelity. 


The Author of the Cavalier, &c. has a new novel in the press, 
entitled The King of the Peak. 
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Mr. Scoresby, who is already favourably known to the public, 
by his Description of the Arctic Regios, and by various scien- 
tific papers, has now in the press, an Account of his Voyage to 
Greenland, in the summer of 1822. Inthe course of this voyage 
he explored the Eastern Coast of West Greenland, to the extent 
of between 700 and 800 geographical miles. 


Viscount d’Arlincourt’s new novel, Ipsiboe, has excited as 
much attention as his Recluse and his Renegade ; in point of in- 
terest itis perhaps inferior to his preceding productions, but 
displays more research and more attention to the details. The 
idea which pervades the whole work is to show the delusion of 
human perfectibility, by representing man as placed in a per- 
petual circle of absurdities, of hypocritical passions, of chimeras, 
and impracticable theories. Ipsiboe, the heroine, is a singular 
mixture of the serious and the comic; and, while her intentions 
are calculated to inspire respect, her manner and appearance 
border on the ridiculous. What, perhaps, would not have been 
expected, the work is full of epigrams, of biting pleasantries, and 
satirical allusions. M. d’Arlincourt has interwoven in his nar- 
rative many interesting particulars respecting the manners and 
customs prevailing in Provence about 500 years ago. 


J. M. Duncan, of Glasgow, author of “ A Sabbath among the 
Tuscarora Indians,” is preparing for publication an account of 
Travels through part of the United States and Canada, in 1818 
and 1819, intended chiefly to illustrate subjects connected with 
the moral, literary and religious condition of the country. 


The very complete mineral collection of the celebrated M. 
Hauy, of Paris, was to be sold by auction in that city. The pro- 
fessor, in his life-time, refused for it an offer of 600,000 francs— 
upwards of $100,000. 


Count Romanzoff, who fitted out at his own expense the expe- 
dition under Kotzebue for circumnavigating the globe, has sent 
out travellers to cross the ice from the eastern coast of Asia to 
the western coast of America. 


M. Redone, of whose unrivalled work, Les Roses, the 26th and 
27th Nos. have just been published, has another work of still 
greater splendour in preparation. He is also going to -publish 
an edition of Les Roses, in 8 vo., which will be a most welcome 
present to all amateurs and cultivators of the queen of flowers. 


A very useful work has just made its appearance, An abridged 
Translation of Abbe Lanzi on painting. 


The Library of the late King of England, which has been pre- 
sented by his successor, to the nation, is said to amount to 120,000 
volumes. 


Mr. Kean has attempted the last scene of Shakspeare’s Lear, 


which has always been considered as too shocking for represen- 
tation. 
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The very interesting account of Maj. Long’s Exploratory Jour- 
ney to the Rocky Mountains, has appeared in London in three 
vols. with plates and maps. Im the Literary Gazette, Maj. Bid- 
dle is called the Journalist of the Expedition. This is a mistake, 
Dr. James, by whom the volumes are compiled, filled that office. 
Maj. Biddle, as it will appear from the work itself, did not go to 
the Rocky Mountains. 


M. Farkas de Farkasfalva, at Futak, in Hungary, has invented 
a machine by which a person may plunge to the bottom of the 
sea, walk at the bottom, work with the hands and feet, ascend 
easily to the surface, or stop in the middle, without any help; 
and in this manner remain several days under water without in- 
termission and without effort. The inventor calls this machine 
the Dolphin, and pretends that it has many advantages over the 
diving bells. It costs about 90/. and only employs two men. An 
experiment made last year at Vienna, in the presence of Count 
Esterhazy and other persons of distinction, was attended with 
the greatest success. 


Though many volumes have been published on the events of 
the Russian campaign in 1812,none of them give a complete and 
satisfactory view of that memorable expedition. The unparal- 
leled disasters that marked its close, sweeping away the greater 
number of those who had witnessed it, as well as the materials 
for the future historian, gave reason to apprehend that our infor- 
mation respecting it would necessarily remain very imperfect. 
Fortunately, the important official papers of Prince Berthier, 
Major General to Napoleon, escaped the general wreck. On 
the retreat of the French army, the carriage containing them was 
missed on leaving Kowno, but Prince Berthier afterwards found 
it again at Konigsberg, with its valuable contents entire. Aided 
by these important documents, a writer who signs himself M. 
has composed a History of the Expedition to Moscow, in 1812, 
in two volumes, 8vo. with an atlas, a plan of the battle of the 
Moskwa, &c. From the extracts we have seen of it, and the ana- 
lysis given by a French critic, it appears to be a highly inter- 
esting and well written work, corroborated by documents, the 
authenticity of which is unquestionable. 


Mr. Kowalski has translated Moliere’s comedies into the Po- 
lish language ; the poetry is rendered in verse. 


The Royal Society of Stockholm, has just given to the world 
the ninth volume of its memoirs. It contains interesting articles 
on ancient manuscripts, belonging either to public libraries or 
those of private gentlemen, 


A Voyage Round the World, by M. de Roquefeuille, Lieuten- 
ant in the navy, is advertised for speedy publication. 
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Mirza Dyjiaffar, a young Persian, published at Tauris, last year, 
a handsome edition of the Gulistan de Saady ; the types, which 
are small and elegantly cut, by himself. 


The eleventh volume of the Text of the great work on Egypt 
is published. It contains some interesting memoirs on the com- 
munications between the Indian Sea and the Mediterranean by 
the Red Sea; on the canal of Alexandria; on the Isthmus of 
Suez; a description of the town of Qoceyr ; a notice on the medi- 
cines usual among the Egyptians; a memoir on the ovens for 
hatching chickens; a description of Lake Menzaleh, by Geueral 
Andreossi; and observations on the Fountain of Moses, by 
Monge. Nos. 93, 94, and 95, of the plates are alse published. 


Some Haytiens have united to conduct a new Journal, to be 
called the Haytien Profpagator. By the prospectus, which is 
composed with great ability in French, we find that the editors 
will insert articles on politics, sciences, literature, and the useful 
arts. 


M. Gau, whose Antiquities of Nubia (of which seven numbers 
are published) have been so well received by the public, is going 
to publish 25 plates of Egyptian antiquities, consisting of bas 
reliefs, and paintings, copied on the spot, by M. Gau himself. 


The Bible Society of St. Petersburgh has caused to be printed 
and published, in the Mogul and Calmuc languages, the Four 
Evangelists, with the history of the Four Apostles, which will 
be followed by the whole of the New Testament. 


Germany.—The first volume of Mr. Wiebeking’s grand work, 
The History of Civil Architecture has excited great interest, and 
an ardent wish to see the whole completed; which, we under- 
stand, it is expected to be by the publication of the second vol- 
ume at Easter fair. Mr. W., whose elaborate work on dydrau- 
lics has acquired him the highest reputation on the Continent, 
though it is not known in England as it merits (the late lament- 
ed Mr. Rennie, we believe, had a copy of it), has exerted himself 
to the utmost on this new work, one of the most important that 
has ever appeared on the subject ; it is illustrated by an amazing 
number of fine plates, some of them on an extraordinary large 
scale, the author having either himself measured, or caused to 
be measured, above 900 cathedrals, and churches in Germany, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, England, and France. Plates 
will likewise be given of all the most beautiful and curious an- 
tique temples, including many of the most remarkable Egyptian 
temples, &c. taken from the French Description de l’Egypte. 


The clergy at Rome consist of nineteen cardinals, twenty- 
seven bishops, 1,430 priests, 1,532 monks, 1,464 nuns, and 332 
seminarists. The population of Rome, with the exception of the 
Jews, consisted, in 1821, of 146,000 souls. The births during 
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that year were 4,756—the deaths 5,415—and the marriages 
1,265. 


Anotler part of the Life of Goethe is expected at Easter fair, 
and also the second volume of Professor Horn’s Illustrations of 
the Plays of Shakspeare. 


Dr. Niemeyer, Chancellor of the University of Halle, has al- 
ready published a second edition of his Observations, made 
during a Tour in England. 


It gives us great pleasure to learn that the “ New England 
Tale” has been favourably received in London, where it has 
been re-printed. The venerable Sylvanus Urban thus speaks of 
it in the Gentleman’s Magazine : 

“If we had not taken up this little volume with the recollec- 
lection of the valedictory paper of the elegant author of the 
‘Sketch Book’ strong in our minds, we are sure that we should 
not have laid it down without a very favourable impression of 
the talents that have produced this New England Tale. We 
are desirous, however, of this opportunity most cordially to 
offer those kindlier feelings towards America and her writers 
which Mr. Irving bespeaks for them, and so reciprocate those 
amicabilities which he has shown for our country and for us. 
We feel that both sides have much to forgive and forget, and 
greatly do we lament that the hour of reconciliation should be 
retarded, and that unfriendly prejudices should be still encour- 
aged by the contemptuous sneers and the bitter sarcasms of the 
first Literary Journal in the world.* 

The graphic talents of the author of the volume before us are 
of no common order. Her “ New England” story has been ex- 
tremely popular in her own country, and we shall be greatly mis- 
taken in our anticipations if it be not well received here. 
It has a healthy spirit pervading it, which is highly favourable 
to its longevity, and we can safely recommend it to our female 
readers as a work of good taste and sound morals; inculcating 
forcibly, and illustrating admirably those difficult lessons of ge- 
nuine practical religion, submission to the Divine appointments, 
and the necessity of sacrificing every selfish feeling and indul- 
gence on the altar of Christian duty.” 


Of Mr. Jones’s Work, On the Figurative Language of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the Interpretation of it from Scripture it- 
self, published some time ago, at the Port Folio Office, the 
Electic Review says— 

“ These Lectures constitute in our opinion one of the most inge- 
nious and valuable works of the author : they are at once calculat- 








* We allude to the Quaterly Review, every number of which teems with 
sarcastic bitterness towards America and her literature, 
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ed to illustrate and enforce Scripture truths, to throw new light 
upon some doubtful passages, to enlarge the understanding, to 
affect the heart and conscience, and stimulate to upright and 
holy conduct.” 








Explanation of the Engraving. 


The Engraving for this month represents that part of the trial 
of Effie Deans in “ the Heart of Mid-Lothian,”’ in which her sis- 
ter is called by the macer of the court to bear testimony. When 
the prisoner at the bar, heard the name of Jeanie she “ instantly 
started up, and stretched herself half-way over the bar, towards 
the side at which her sister was to enter. And when, slowly 
following the officer, the witness advanced to the foot of the 
table, Effie, with the whole expression of her countenance alter- 
ed, from that of confused shame and dismay, to an eager, im- 
ploring, and almost ecstatic earnestness of intreaty, with out- 
stretched hands, hair streaming back, eyes raised eagerly to her 
sister’s face, and glistening through tears, exclaimed in a tone 
which went through the heart of all who heard her—* Oh Jeanie, 
Jeanie, save me, save me !”’ 

With a different feeling, yet equally appropriated to his proud 
and self-dependent character, old Deans drew himself back still 
farther under the cover of the bench, so that when Jeanie, as she 
entered the court, cast a timid glance towards the place at which 
she had left him seated, his venerable figure was no longer visi- 
ble. He sate down onthe other side of Dumbiedikes, wrung his 
hand hard, and whispered, “ Ah, Laird, this is the warst of a’— 
if I can but win ower this part—I feel my head unco dizzy ; but 
my Master is strong in his servant’s weakness.” After a mo- 
ment’s mental prayer, he again started up, as if impatient of 
continuing in any one posture, and gradually edged himself for- 
ward towards the place he had just quitted. 

Jeanie in the mean time had advanced to the bottom of the 
table, when unable to resist the impulse of affection, she suddenly 
extended her hand to her sister. Effie was just within the dis- 
tance that she could seize it with both hers, press it to her 
mouth, cover it with kisses, and bathe it in tears, with the fond 
devotion that a catholic would pay to a guardian saint descend- 
ed for his safety, while Jeanie, hiding her own face with her 
other hand, wept bitterly.” 

Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. xxiii. 


‘The New Monthly Magazine considers it “ a fault” in Jeanie 
Deans that she refused to equivocate to save her sister. The 
author of this remark must have been educated in that school in 
which it is maintained that all sound morality depends upon cir- 
cumstances—the existing condition of things : a very convenient 
sort of doctrine ! 
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